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SUMMARY  HIGHLIGHTS 


This  study: 

1)  describes  accreditation  and  how  it  functions  in 
North  Carolina  and  elsewhere, 

2)  lists  accredited  colleges  and  universities  in 
North  Carolina, 

3)  lists  accredited  degree  programs  in  these  institu¬ 
tions,  and 

4)  examines  the  present  role  of  accreditation  in  higher 
education  and  makes  recommendations  for  its 
improvement . 


(ii) 


PREFACE 


This  study  began  as  one  of  a  series  of  studies  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  long-range  plan  for  higher  education  in  North 
Carolina.  It  is  a  Board  of  Higher  Education  staff  study  but  has  been  made 
with  the  full  cooperation  and  assistance  of  all  the  institutions  and  accred¬ 
iting  agencies  involved. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  identify  the  status  of  accred¬ 
itation  of  each  institution  and  program  in  the  public  system  of  higher 
education  in  North  Carolina;  however,  data  about  private  institutions  also 
are  included  in  this  report.  A  secondary  purpose  of  the  report  is  to  describe 
accreditation,  which  strictly  speaking,  refers  to  a  process  carried  on  by 
regional  and  professional  organizations  recognized  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Accrediting.  Although  other  groups  perform  a  similar  function,  this  report 
is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  work  of  these  nationally  recognized  organiza¬ 
tions  . 

This  report  is  based  on  the  information  made  available  to  the  Board  from 
publications  and  direct  correspondence  with  each  accrediting  agency.  It  was 
not  possible  to  obtain  parallel  data  in  every  case,  owing  to  the  policies  of 
several  accrediting  bodies,  some  of  which  do  not  release  information  about 
the  accreditation  of  individual  institutions  or  about  their  own  accrediting 
procedures,  except  in  most  general  terms.  It  proved  to  be  impossible  to  get 
the  exact  dates  of  the  original  accreditation  of  every  program  in  Chapter  III 
and  of  scheduled  reaccreditation  visits. 

The  basic  and  essential  reference  work  on  accreditation  of  institutions 
and  programs  is  Accredited  Institutions  of  Higher  Education ,  published  annually 
by  the  American  Council  on  Education  for  the  Federation  of  Regional  Accrediting 
Commissions  of  Higher  Education.  Extensive  reliance  has  been  placed  on  the 
annual  issues  of  this  title,  the  1969-70  issue  being  the  latest,  and  upon  the 
annual  lists  provided  by  the  professional  accrediting  groups,  in  most  instances, 
through  July  1,  1970. 

In  contrast  to  accreditation,  which  is  voluntary,  the  "approved  program" 
is  another  approach  which  may  operate  as  a  requirement  in  certain  program  areas. 
Teacher  education  is  one  example  where  program  approval  by  an  official  North 
Carolina  state  board  or  agency  is  required. 

In  1970  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  published  an  annual  directory  entitled 
Accredited  Post- Secondary  Institutions  which  includes  post-secondary  specialized, 
vocational,  and  technical  institutions  as  well  as  junior  and  senior  colleges 
and  universities.  The  new  directory  replaces  Accredited  Higher  Institutions, 
last  published  in  1965. 


(iii) 


The  Board  wishes  to  thank  all  persons  who  cooperated  in  supplying  data 
for  this  report,  the  first  publication  on  accreditation  of  North  Carolina’s 
institutions  of  higher  education.  While  it  focuses  on  institutions  of  higher 
education,  the  report,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  of  interest  to  all  persons  con¬ 
cerned  with  improvement  of  quality  in  the  education  community  statewide. 


Cameron  West 

Director  of  Higher  Education 


November  1970 
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CHAPTER  I 


REGIONAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL  ACCREDITATION 

A  recent  discussion  of  accreditation  began  with  the  comment  that 
"Few,  if  any,  activities  in  higher  education  are  subject  to  more  confusion, 
misunderstanding  and  conflicting  opinions  than  is  accreditation."'*-  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  study  to  clarify  the  concept  of  accreditation  as  it 
applies  in  North  Carolina. 

As  is  true  of  other  states,  the  State  of  North  Carolina  has  extensive 

authority  over  the  higher  education  which  is  conducted  within  its  boundaries. 

Both  public  and  private  institutions  of  higher  education  are  chartered  by 

the  state,  and  the  state  may  impose  restrictions,  controls,  and  limitations 

on  such  institutions.  Despite  the  authority  of  each  state  to  control  higher 

education,  however,  "few  of  them  exercise  this  legal  privilege  to  a 

2 

significant  extent."  North  Carolina  is  no  exception  to  this  general  rule. 

Consistent  with  its  constitutional  obligation  to  provide  public  education 
at  all  levels  in  North  Carolina,  the  General  Assembly  has  through  the  years 
created  16  separate  public  senior  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  state 
(six  of  them  grouped  together  in  the  Consolidated  University  of  North  Carolina) . 
The  Assembly  also  created  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  "to  plan  and  promote 
the  development  of  a  sound,  vigorous,  progressive  and  coordinated  system  of 
higher  education"  in  the  state.  In  discharging  this  duty,  the  Board  has 

l-William  K.  Selden,  "The  Place  of  Accreditation  in  the  Governance  of 
Higher  Education,"  Liberal  Education  50:1  (October  1964). 

o 

_ ,  "Struggles  and  Tensions  in  Accreditation  of  Higher  Education," 

Current  Issues  in  Higher  Education  (Washington,  1965),  p.  119. 
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certain  responsibilities  under  the  law,  especially  "to  plan  and  coordinate 
the  major  educational  functions  and  activities  of  higher  education  in  the 
State." 

Although  the  State  of  North  Carolina  as  well  as  other  states  retains 
legal  authority  and  excercises  it  occasionally  in  connection  with  the  regula¬ 
tion  or  approval  of  institutional  operations,  for  the  most  part,  once  a 
charter  has  been  granted  to  a  public  institution  and  its  general  mission 
prescribed  in  law,  responsibility  for  institutional  operation  is  confided  to 
the  trustees  of  the  institution . With  their  approval,  programs  of  study 
leading  to  particular  degrees  are  designed  and  put  into  execution,  subject 
only  to  Board  of  Higher  Education  approval  in  certain  cases. ^ 

It  was  early  recognized,  in  North  Carolina  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
nation,  however,  that  institutional  autonomy  and  the  relatively  loose  super¬ 
vision  by  the  states  of  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  area  of 
programs  could  lead  to  practices  detrimental  to  the  students,  and  ultimately 
to  society  as  a  whole,  as  ill-prepared  graduates  of  institutions  with  poorly 
conceived  and  inadequately  supported  programs  moved  into  national  life.  Some 
device  to  assure  at  least  minimal  quality  was  recognized  to  be  necessary, 
and  accreditation  as  a  voluntary  "non-governmental,  extra-legal  means  of 
exerting  some  check  on  educational  standards"  in  the  states  was  developed 
to  meet  the  need.^  As  it  has  evolved,  accreditation  takes  two  courses: 

First,  general  accreditation  of  an  institution  as  a  whole;  secondly,  limited 

3  a  An  exception  is  the  new  State  Board  of  Education's  policy  of  state 
accreditation  of  institutions  within  the  Community  College  System  upon  the 
recommendation  of  a  Screening  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board.  The  policy 
was  adopted  on  September  3,  1970  and  development  of  procedures  is  in  process. 

3t>See  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education,  Procedures  for  Submission 
and  Evaluation  of  New  Degree  Program  Proposals  by  Public  Senior  Colleges  in 
North  Carolina  (Raleigh,  1970),  pp .  1-2. 

^Selden,  "Struggles  and  Tensions,"  loc .  cit . 
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accreditation  of  individual,  specialized  programs  within  institutions. 

Colleges  and  universities  in  North  Carolina  were  early  participants  in  both 
types  of  accreditation. 

Accreditation  most  often  applies  to  institutions  which  award 
recognized  earned  academic  degrees.  The  number  and  variety  of  academic  degrees 
have  grown  concurrently  with  the  diversification  of  higher  educational 
opportunities.  Throughout  the  collegiate  world  degrees  continue  to  serve  as 
the  chief  formal  recognition  of  the  successful  completion  of  specific  programs 
of  study.  Commonly  accepted  definitions  of  academic  degrees  are  classified 
in  five  basic  types  as  follows: 

Associate  Degree 

A  degree  awarded  upon  completion  of  at  least  two  but  less  than  four 
years  of  work  beyond  high  school.  Usually  the  degrees  of  Associate 
in  Arts  and  Associate  in  Science  are  based  on  work  that  is  wholly  or 
chiefly  creditable  towards  a  bachelor's  degree.  Usually  the  degree 
of  Associate  in  Applied  Science  is  based  on  work  in  one  of  the  occu¬ 
pational-technical  fields  and  is  designed  to  prepare  for  immediate 
employment . 

Bachelor's  Degree 

A  degree  granted  upon  completion  of  an  educational  program  requiring 
at  least  four  but  not  more  than  five  years  of  academic  work  in  the 
liberal  arts,  sciences,  and  professional  fields. 

First  Professional  Degree 

A'  degree  which  signifies  the  completion  of  the  academic  requirements 
for  a  selected  profession,  which  is  based  on  an  educational  program 
requiring  at  least  two  academic  years  of  previous  college  work  for 
entrance  and  which  requires  a  total  of  at  least  six  academic  years 
of  college  work  for  completion.  Examples  of  first  professional 
degrees  are  the  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.),  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 
(D.D.S.),  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.D.)  degrees. 

Master's  Degree 

A  degree  customarily  granted  upon  successful  completion  of  one 
(sometimes  two)  academic  year  of  work  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
beyond  the  bachelor's  degree.  The  master's  degree  in  professional 
fields  is  an  advanced  degree  beyond  the  first  professional  but  below 
the  Ph.D.  degree. 
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Doctor’s  Degree 

The  highest  academic  degree  in  a  given  discipline  or  profession, 
based  generally  on  (a)  three  or  more  years  of  graduate  work, 

(b)  satisfaction  of  a  foreign  language  requirement,  and  (c)  completion 
of  a  special  study  resulting  in  a  dissertation  approved  by  a 
committee  of  the  faculty.  Examples  of  doctor's  degrees  are  the 
Doctor  of  Education  (Ed.D.),  Doctor  of  Public  Administration  (D.P.A.), 
Doctor  of  Public  Health  (D.P.H.),  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.). 

Postsecondary  education  in  this  country  has  undergone  a  conspicuous 
expansion  of  nonbaccalaureate  educational  institutions  in  recent  years 
because  of  the  growing  complexities  and  increasing  demands  of  society.  Some 
institutions  offer  no  degrees  or  are  proprietary  institutions.  Such  insti¬ 
tutions,  in  most  cases,  have  not  been  given  access  to  the  accrediting  process. 
The  importance  of  the  accreditation  process  in  the  nonbaccalaureate  area  is 
no  less  important  than  in  the  traditional  baccalaureate-and-above  areas, 
however,  and  efforts  are  being  made  through  the  regional  accrediting  associ¬ 
ations,  state  governing  boards,  and  professional  associations  to  develop 
standards  and  evaluative  criteria  appropriate  for  this  group.  It  would  seem 
that  their  inclusion  in  the  accrediting  process  is  essential  if  voluntary 
accreditation  is  to  continue  to  serve  the  expanding  needs  of  society.  Despite 
the  problems  involved,  the  public  interest  requires  that  evaluation  of  quality 
in  all  types  of  higher  education  be  available. 


I.  HOW  INSTITUTIONS  ARE  ACCREDITED 
A  degree-granting  college  or  university  may  be  accredited  by  the 
accrediting  association  in  its  region.  There  are  six  regional  accrediting 
associations  (see  Figure  1  on  page  5),  each  of  which  is  directed  and  conducted 
by  representatives  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  region.  No 
institution  is  compelled  to  become  accredited.  Most  institutions,  however. 


NORTHWEST  -ALASKA 
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MIDDLE  STATES 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
CANAL  ZONE 
PUERTO  RICO 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
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recognize  the  responsibility  they  have  to  their  students,  to  each  other,  and 
to  society  as  a  whole  and  seek  accreditation  and  membership  in  the  regional 
accrediting  association,  which  is  open  to  both  two-year  and  senior  institutions. 
Accreditation  occurs  when  an  institution  is  accepted  as  a  member  of  the 
regional  association. 

Accreditation  is  based  "on  the  philosophy  of  self-imposed  self- 
discipline."^  Thus,  the  six  associations  together  have  formed  the  Federation 
of  Regional  Accrediting  Commissions  of  Higher  Education,  through  which  they 
speak  jointly  on  matters  of  common  interest,  establish  generally  uniform 
policies  and  procedures,  develop  national  standards  in  accreditation  for 
regional  application  by  the  six  associations,  exchange  information, 
experience,  and  personnel,  and  cooperate  in  various  ways  to  strengthen  and 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  higher  education  as  a  whole. 

North  Carolina  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Southern  Association 

£ 

of  Colleges  and  Schools,  with  headquarters  in  Atlanta.  Institutions  of 
higher  education  are  accredited  by  the  College  Delegate  Assembly  of  the 
Association.  The  Assembly  operates  through  a  Commission  on  Colleges,  which, 
in  turn,  functions  through  a  series  of  committees. 

^See  National  Commission  on  Accrediting,  Procedures  of  Regional  Associ¬ 
ations  in  Accrediting  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  (Washington,  n.d.), 

10  pp . ,  for  a  full  description  of  the  institutional  accreditation  process. 

^Member  states  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  are 
Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas  and  Virginia. 
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The  Commission  on  Colleges 

considers  its  principal  concern  in  accreditation  to  be  the 
improvement  of  educational  quality  in  the  institutions  of 
the  area  it  serves .. .Much  of  the  labor  of  the  Commission 
goes  into  establishing  the  qualitative  and  quantitative 
criteria  against  which  an  institution  is  evaluated  to 
determine  its  effectiveness,  and  its  acceptability  in 
the  academic  world  and  the  society  of  which  it  is  a  part.^ 

Although  the  Commission  evaluates  the  work  of  specialized  schools,  divisions, 


and  departments  when  they 
accrediting  agencies,  the 
ascertain  that  "the  total 
administered,  and  held  in 


are  not  accredited  by  one  of  the  professional 
particular  concern  of  the  Commission  is  to 
program  of  a  complex  institution  is  coordinated, 
proper  balance."®  To  this  end  it  has  developed 


11  standards  which  institutions  are  expected  to  meet  to  be  accredited. 
The  Commission's  standards  are  found  in  full  in  the  Association's 


publication.  Standards  of  The  College  Delegate  Assembly  of  The  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Briefly  summarized,  they  are  as  follows: 

Standard  One:  Purpose 

Each  institution  .  .  .  should  have  a  well  developed  and 
available  statement  of  purpose,  not  only  worthy  of 
higher  education  in  general  but  also  appropriate  for 
its  specific  educational  role.  This  statement  should 
be  clear  and  concise  and  should  represent  the  official 
concept  and  practice  of  the  institution.* * 8 9 

Standard  Two:  Organization  and  Administration 
"The  administrative  organization  of  an  institution  of  higher  learning 
should  bring  together  its  various  resources  and  coordinate  them  effectively 
to  accomplish  its  objectives."  Included  in  this  standard  are  requirements 
regarding  the  title  of  the  institution,  governing  board,  by-laws  and 
faculty  manuals,  institutional  size,  and  institutional  autonomy. 


^Standards  of  The  College  Delegate  Assembly  of  The  Southern  Association 

of  Colleges  and  Schools,  December  3,  1969.  (Atlanta,  1969),  pp.  3-4. 

8Ibid . ,  p .  4 . 

9The  several  standards  are  found  in  ibid.,  PP •  5-30;  individual  references 
will  not  be  footnoted  separately. 
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Standard  Three:  Educational  Program 

The  educational  program  must  be  clearly  related  to  the 
purposes  of  the  institution.  .  .  . 

An  institution  should  have  a  well-defined  and  clearly- 
expressed  policy  of  admission.  .  .  . 

Curricula  should  be  directly  related  and  appropriate  to 
the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  institution,  to  the 
ability  and  preparation  of  the  students  admitted,  and  to 
the  financial  and  instructional  resources  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  . 

The  principal  focus  of  the  total  institution  should  be 
on  the  education  of  students.  .  .  . 

Standard  Four:  Financial  Resources 

The  adequacy  of  the  financial  resources  of  an  institution 
is  to  be  judged  in  relation  to  the  basic  purposes  of  the 
institution,  the  scope  of  its  program,  and  the  number  of 
its  students. 

The  organization  of  the  business  structure  and  the  control 
of  financial  resources  should  .  .  .  always  reflect  the 
fact  that  financial  resources  are  tools  of  the  educational 
enterprise.  .  .  . 

Budget  making,  establishing  priorities,  and  control  of  expenditures  (once 
they  have  been  appropriated)  should  be  subject  only  to  internal  control  and 
be  free  from  control  by  outside  financial  or  administrative  officials.  The 
standard  further  requires  stability  of  income  and  sets  minimum  allowable 
annual  expenditures  for  each  class  and  size  of  institution  (see  Appendix  A) . 
Specific  requirements  are  also  provided  concerning  budget  preparation,  budget 
control,  the  institution's  accounting  system,  and  the  management  of  funds. 

Standard  Five:  Faculty 

This  standard  is  concerned  with  the  academic  preparation,  recruitment, 
selection,  and  professional  growth  of  the  members  of  the  faculty,  the 
security  offered  faculty  members  by  the  institution,  including  tenure  and 
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academic  freedom  as  well  as  salaries  and  fringe  benefits,  teaching  loads 
and  evaluation  of  faculty  performance,  faculty  promotion  procedures  and 
policies,  and  faculty  organization  to  permit  "the  faculty  /to/  have  an 
opportunity  to  deal  with  the  academic  concerns  of  the  total  institution." 

The  standard  states  that  all  members  of  the  teaching  faculty  must  have 
special  competence  in  the  fields  in  which  they  teach  and  sets  minimum 
requirements  for  numbers  and  percentages  of  advanced  degrees  held  by  faculty 
for  various  types  of  institutions  and  for  departments  within  institutions 
(see  Appendix  B) . 


Standard  Six:  Library 

The  library  should  be  administered  as  part  of  the 
academic  program.  .  .  . 

The  book  and  periodical  collection  should,  by  quality, 
size,  and  nature,  support  and  stimulate  the  entire 
educational  program.  Substantially  stronger  holdings 
should  be  required  for  graduate  and  research  programs. 

The  standard  also  includes  specific  requirements  concerning  how  the  library 

is  administered,  including  budget  and  staff,  faculty  participation  in  book 

selection,  and  minimum  seating  capacity,  hours  of  operation,  and  service. 

Standard  Seven:  Student  Personnel 

The  entire  institution 

should  have  ...  a  continuing  concern  for  the  total  welfare 
of  each  student  including  his  physical  and  mental  health, 
development  of  capacities  and  talents,  establishment  of 
relationships  with  other  persons,  and  motivation  for  progress 
in  intellectual  understanding. 

Requirements  for  student  record  keeping,  counseling,  athletic  programs, 


and  alumni  involvement  are  included  under  this  standard. 
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Standard  Eight:  Physical  Plant 

The  physical  facilities,  including  buildings,  equipment, 
and  campus,  should  be  designed  and  maintained  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  institution  in  relation  to  its  stated 
purposes  ...  A  master  plan  for  campus  development 
should  be  maintained. 

Standard  Nine:  Special  Activities 

This  standard  covers  branch  units,  extension,  correspondence  and 

home  study,  foreign  travel,  conferences,  institutes,  workshops,  short 

courses,  evening  and  summer  sessions,  and  television  and  radio  activities. 

It  is  "the  responsibility  of  the  parent  institution  to  justify  all 

special  activities  (for  credit  or  not  .  .  .)  within  the  framework  of  its 

stated  purposes  and  objectives." 

Standard  Ten:  Graduate  Program 

An  institution  inaugurating,  continuing,  or  expanding  a 
graduate  program  should  have  curricula  and  resources 
available  beyond  those  provided  for  the  undergraduate 
college  .  .  . 

Graduate  work  should  not  be  undertaken  unless  the 
academic  integrity  of  the  undergraduate  program  can  be 
maintained  and  financial  support  for  superimposed 
graduate  studies  is  unusually  strong. 

The  standard  sets  general  requirements  for  administrative  organization, 

faculty,  library,  laboratory  and  other  facilities,  and  admission  and 

retention  of  students.  Additional  specific  requirements  are  established 

for  both  master's  and  doctor's  degrees. 

Standard  Eleven:  Research 

Policies  relative  to  research  should  insure  conformity 
of  this  activity  to  the  stated  purposes  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  provide  an  appropriate  balance  between  research 
and  instruction,  and  guarantee  control  of  administration 
of  the  research  by  the  institution. 
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The  several  standards  represent  the  views  of  the  member  institutions 

themselves  and  reflect  their  judgment  of  what  constitute  the  acceptable 

minimum  qualifications  each  of  them  should  possess.  The  standards  do  not 

set  maximums;  they  leave  each  institution  free  to  develop  beyond  minimum 

levels  to  the  extent  possible.  The  Commission  on  Colleges  emphasizes  that 

Meeting  each  Standard  is  not  all  that  is  required  for 
accreditation  by  and  membership  in  the  Southern  Associ¬ 
ation.  Assuredly,  the  Commission  is  interested  in 
qualifications  of  faculty,  the  state  of  academic  freedom, 
library  size,  and  numerous  other  educational  factors  in  an 
institutional  operation.  It  is  finally  concerned,  however, 
with  the  totality  of  the  effort,  and  the  atmosphere  in  which 
it  is  carried  on.  The  assessment  of  this  totality  overrides 
smaller  considerations  as  the  decision  is  approached  whether 
or  not  to  confer  or  to  retain  membership.-*-^ 

As  institutions  apply  for  the  first  time  to  the  Association  for  member¬ 
ship,  i.e.,  accreditation,  or  as  colleges  and  universities  which  are  already 
accredited  are  reevaluated,-*--*-  they  are  each  required  to  conduct  a  self- 
study  to  determine  how  the  institution  measures  up  to  the  standards  which 
are  applicable.  The  self-study  report  then  becomes  the  basic  work  document 
for  the  consultants  appointed  by  the  Commission  to  evaluate  the  institution. 

The  self-study  procedure  is  designed  to  help  institutions  reassess  their 
objectives,  find  ways  to  measure  success  in  attaining  them,  explore  means  by 

which  educational  efficiency  may  be  improved,  and  prepare  for  the  ever- 

1  2 

increasing  demands  placed  upon  them. 


-^Standards ,  ibid  .  ,  p.  4. 

HOnce  in  each  ten— year  period  after  initial  accreditation  on  a  schedule 
prepared  by  the  Commission  on  Colleges,  member  institutions  may  be  reevaluated 
for  the  reaffirmation  of  their  accreditation. 

l^see  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  Manual  for  the 
Institutional  Self-Study  Program  of  the  Commission  on  Colleges  (Atlanta, 
1967),  p.  1. 
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A  manual  is  available  to  assist  institutions  in  making  their  self- 
studies.  The  manual  enables  each  institution  to  measure  itself  against 
the  Association's  standards  as  the  basis  for  subsequent  evaluation  of 
strengths  and  weaknesses  identified  by  the  institution  itself. 

It  is  not  the  expectation  of  the  Commission  that  institutions  should 
remain  at  the  minimum  accreditation  level.  The  Commission  operates  on  the 
assumption  that  "the  educational  endeavor  is  a  dynamic  process.  A  university 
or  college  improves  and  grows  in  strength  or  it  declines ,  "x~>  and  therefore 
experimentation  is  encouraged.  To  assure  continued  development,  the 
Commission  not  only  reevaluates  institutions  once  every  ten  years,  but  also 
expects  to  be  kept  informed  by  each  institution  as  it  follows  up  on  the 
programs  and  policies  enunciated  in  its  self-study  and  on  the  comments  and 
suggestions  of  the  visiting  committee.  Moreover,  the  Commission  reserves 
the  right  "to  call  upon  its  members  from  time  to  time  for  specific  informa¬ 
tion  .  .  .  _/andV  insists  upon  the  right  ...  to  make  special  studies  or 
investigations  of  member  institutions  .  "^A 

The  impact  of  the  entire  self-study  and  visitation  process  on 
individual  institutions  and  particularly  on  institutional  planning  is  a  heavy 
one.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  it  has  been  a  salutary  one,  for 
the  accrediting  process  has  been  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  institutional 
improvement  while  at  the  same  time  providing  the  control  which  was  its 
original  purpose. 

^standards ,  loc  .  cit . 

1AIbid . ,  p .  5 . 
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II.  HOW  PROGRAMS  ARE  ACCREDITED 


The  second  kind  of  accreditation  in  higher  education  is  program 
accreditation.  It  developed  out  of  the  concern  of  individual  professions, 
particularly  of  the  health  professions,  and  of  national  professional 
organizations  in  health  and  other  fields,  over  the  quality  of  institutional 
programs  of  study  in  the  areas  of  their  concern  and  out  of  their  desire  to 
protect  the  public  against  professional  incompetence,  as  well  as  to  insure 
that  the  purposes  and  accomplishments  of  professional  programs  meet  the 
needs  of  society  and  the  standards  of  the  profession.  Because  institutions 
of  higher  education  had  been  reluctant  to  set  qualifications  of  their  own 
for  specialized  programs  of  study,  the  professions  assumed  that  function 
themselves.  Specialized  accreditation  of  professional  schools  and  programs, 
begun  by  the  American  Medical  Association  in  1906,  is  now  granted  by  a  number 
of  national  organizations,  each  representing  a  single  professional  area. 
Specialized  accreditation  of  programs  is  the  work  of  these  recognized  agencies. 

As  of  May  1970,  a  specific  organization  had  been  recognized  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Accrediting  as  the  accrediting  authority  for  each  of 
the  following  36  specialized  or  professional  areas: 


Architecture 

Art 

Business 

Chemistry 

Community  health  education 
Dental  assisting* 

Dental  hygiene 
Dental  technology* 
Dentistry 
Engineering 

Engineering  technology* 
Forestry 


Hospital  administration 
Journalism 

Landscape  architecture 
Law 

Librarianship 

Medical  record  librarianship 

Medical  technology 

Medicine 

Music 

Nursing 

Occupational  therapy 
Optometry 


*Accreditation  applies  at  the  associate  degree  level. 
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Osteopathy 

Pharmacy 

Physical  therapy 
Podiatry 
Psychology 
Public  health 


Social  work 

Speech  pathology  and  audiology 
Teacher  education 
Technical  nursing* * 

Theology 

Veterinary  medicine 


New  fields  of  education  are  continually  moving  toward  accreditation. 

As  the  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting  noted 
in  his  annual  report  for  1967, 

A  continuing  stream  of  organizations  and  disciplines 
are  concerned  with  the  evaluation  of  quality  in  their 
respective  fields  of  interest  and,  therefore,  the  Commission 
has  the  responsibility  of  recommending  action  in  connection 
with  recognition  of  new  accrediting  fields.  During  the  past 
year  the  Commission  has  consulted  with  individuals  and  groups 
representing  such  disparate  fields  as  home  economics,  school 
psychology,  fine  arts,  history,  community  health  education, 
recreational  leadership,  podiatry,  guidance  and  counseling, 
and  technician  programs  in  a  variety  of  areas.  Several  other 
groups  are  in  the  process  of  developing  requests  for  considera¬ 
tion  for  recognition . 15 

Recently  accreditation  in  the  vocational-technical  area  has  been 
brought  under  the  supervision  and  coordination  of  an  Interim  Council  on 
Occupational  Education,  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Accrediting  in  October  1968,  and  although  some  general  guide¬ 
lines  for  a  national  approach  have  been  established,  its  ultimate  usefulness 
is  as  yet  undetermined. 

The  initiative  in  program  accreditation,  however,  does  not  lie  with  the 
accrediting  agency,  but  must  be  taken  by  the  individual  college  or 
university,  with  no  persuasion  or  pressure  being  placed  on  any  institution 
to  become  accredited.  It  is,  in  other  words,  voluntary.  After  an  institution 

15National  Commission  on  Accrediting,  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive 
Director  (Washington,  1968). 

*Accreditation  applies  at  the  associate  degree  level. 
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makes  the  initial  inquiry,  it  ordinarily  has  to  make  a  self-evaluation  of 
the  program  to  be  accredited.  Often  the  accrediting  agency  helps  an  insti¬ 
tution  with  its  self-study.  Thus  the  Committee  on  Professional  Training 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  as  one  example,  spends 

considerable  .  .  .  time  and  effort  .  .  .  /in/  assisting 
the  large  number  of  institutions  which  have  undertaken  in 
recent  years  to  establish  full  professional  programs  of 
education  in  chemistry  at  the  undergraduate  level.  During 
1968  the  committee  consulted  and  cooperated  with  48  non- 
approved  institutions.  The  conferences  led  to  requests 
to  the  committee  for  a  number  of  formal  evaluations, 
including  18  visits  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  schools. -*-6 

After  an  institution  has  met  whatever  other  requirements  are  set  by  the 
particular  accrediting  agency  (usually  including  payment  of  a  fee  for  the 
accreditation  service) ,  a  site  visit  by  a  committee  representing  the 
accrediting  agency  is  arranged  to  ascertain  on  the  scene  the  degree  to 
which  the  institution,  school,  or  program  actually  meets  the  standards  set 
in  that  particular  program  area.  Judgment  is  thus  rendered  by  peers  in 
the  specific  professional  field.  The  visiting  committee  then  makes  a 
report  or  recommendation  to  the  parent  body,  and  final  accreditation  is  by 
vote  of  that  body.  Thus,  program  evaluation  and  accreditation  in  the  first 
instance  is  a  lengthy  process,  usually  requiring  a  year  or  more  to  complete. 
The  Society  of  American  Foresters,  for  example,  states  flatly  that  its 
accreditation  committee  "cannot  and  will  not  attempt  to  make  an  evaluation, 
examination,  and  recommendation  in  less  than  one  year's  time:  18  months 
is  more  nearly  a  realistic  minimum  period."-*  ^ 


16ACS  News,  Progress  Report  Number  42,  "Summary  of  Activities  of  the 
Committee  on  Professional  Training  for  1968,"  Chemical  and  Engineering  News, 
March  24,  1969,  p.  75. 

■^Society  of  American  Foresters,  Committee  for  the  Advancement  of 
Forestry  Education,  Procedural  Sequence  for  Accreditation  (Washington,  n.d.), 

p.  1. 
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Two  general  kinds  of  accrediting  agencies  are  involved  in  program 
accreditation.  The  more  common  one  is  the  general  purpose  professional 
agency  in  a  particular  field,  e.g.,  the  American  Chemical  Society  for 
programs  in  chemistry,  the  American  Dental  Association  for  programs  in 
dentistry,  the  American  Library  Association  for  programs  in  librarianship , 
and  the  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  programs  in  theology.  The  other  kind  of  accrediting 
organization  is  a  board  which  is  set  up  specifically  to  do  accrediting  and 
which  is  representative  of  the  professional  groups  in  the  field.  In 
architecture,  for  example,  accreditation  is  handled  by  the  National 
Architectural  Accrediting  Board,  and  in  teacher  education,  accreditation 
is  the  function  of  the  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher 
Education  (NCATE) . 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  of  the  accrediting  organizations, 
particularly  those  that  fall  in  the  first  group  described  above,  do  more 
than  perform  an  accrediting  function.  They  often  provide  a  variety  of  other 
services  for  their  members,  including  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
statistics,  the  conduct  of  research,  the  sponsorship  of  regional  and 
national  meetings,  the  publication  of  newsletters,  journals,  and  research 
monographs,  and  service  as  a  clearing  house  of  information.  ° 

There  is  no  one  pattern  of  professional  accreditation  in  the  United 
States.  It  varies  with  conditions  in  each  profession  and  with  the  way  in 
which  professional  representatives  see  the  need  in  their  area  of  concern. 

As  long  as  the  accrediting  agency  meets  the  criteria  established  by  the 

18a  complete  list  of  recognized  accrediting  agencies  is  published 
periodically  by  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting,  One  Dupont  Circle, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036. 
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National  Commission  on  Accrediting  (see  next  page)  and  abides  by  the 
Commission's  Code  of  Good  Practice  in  Accrediting,  it  may  set  limits  and 
requirements  as  it  chooses.  Thus,  the  several  agencies  have  distinctive 
definitions  of  eligibility,  different  criteria  for  accreditation,  and  a  wide 
variety  of  operating  procedures. 

What  is  accredited  in  a  program  varies  from  program  area  to  program 

area.  Some  programs  are  accredited  below  the  baccalaureate  degree  level; 

others  at  the  baccalaureate  degree  level;  still  others  at  the  master's  and 

doctor's  degree  levels;  and  some  at  two  or  more  levels  simultaneously.  In 

some  professional  areas,  it  is  the  institution  offering  programs  in  preparation 

for  the  particular  profession  which  is  accredited.  In  other  areas,  the 

professional  school  offering  the  particular  program  is  accredited.  In  the 

remaining  areas,  only  the  particular  degree  program  is  evaluated  and  accredited. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  general  accreditation  of  an  institution 

by  a  regional  association  and  specialized  accreditation  of  a  program  by 

professional  accrediting  agencies  are  separate,  if  related,  operations. 

As  the  Federation  of  Regional  Accrediting  Commissions  of 
Higher  Education  has  stated,  an  institution  'must  not  .  .  . 
interpret  its  general  accreditation  as  validating  a 
specialized  program  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  specialized  accreditation.'  This  distinction  must 
be  clearly  understood,  for  in  several  professions  .  .  .  the 
states  require  that  students  graduate  from  a  program 
accredited  by  the  appropriate  professional  agency  before  they 
can  be  admitted  to  licensure  examination.^ 

But  if  different  emphases  exist  between  institutional  and  program 

accreditation,  there  is  nonetheless  a  close  relationship  between  the  two. 

Most  of  the  specialized  accrediting  organizations  require  that  a  college 

l^American  Council  on  Education,  Accredited  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education,  February,  1967  (Washington,  1967),  p.  xv . 
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or  university  be  accredited  by  the  appropriate  regional  association 
before  they  will  consider  applications  for  specialized  accreditation. 

The  Code  of  Good  Practice  in  Accrediting  in  Higher  Education  specifies 
that  each  organization  conducting  accrediting  activities  in  higher  education 
agree  "to  rely  upon  the  regional  accreditation  for  evaluations  of  general 
quality  of  an  institution."  Moreover,  the  Federation  of  Regional  Accrediting 
Commissions  of  Higher  Education  and  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting 
work  together  on  many  issues  where  interests  overlap  or  coincide. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  the  several  accrediting  agencies  do  not  abuse 

20 

their  power,  over  1,400  colleges  and  universities  have  joined  together  in 

2 1 

supporting  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting.  The  Commission  is  assigned 
the  power  to  grant  recognition  to  accrediting  agencies  that  the  Commission  deems 
qualified  in  specialized  and  professional  areas,  to  help  improve  accrediting 
standards  and  practices  employed  by  the  agencies,  to  foster  cooperation  and 
coordination  among  accrediting  agencies,  to  conduct  research  into  and  publish 
information  about  accrediting,  and  to  recommend  action  concerning  accreditation 
to  its  member  institutions.  The  Commission  also  serves  institutions  as  an 
investigating  body  to  ascertain  whether  procedures  employed  by  an  accrediting 
agency  with  regard  to  an  institution  meet  the  Commission’s  criteria.  To  that  end, 
the  Commission  in  April  1967  adopted  the  twenty-two  point  Code  of  Good  Practice 
in  Accrediting  in  Higher  Education  mentioned  earlier. 

Not  all  the  professional  agencies  which  have  taken  on  accrediting 
functions  are  recognized  by  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting.  Lack 


2^Any  college  or  university  which  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  following 
associations  is  eligible  for  membership  in  the  National  Commission:  American 
Association  of  Junior  Colleges;  Association  of  American  Colleges;  Association 
of  American  Universities;  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities; 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges;  and  Association  of 
Urban  Universities. 

21 Annual  dues  range  from  $32.50  to  $260  depending  on  institutional  enrollment 
As  of  July  1,  1970,  37  North  Carolina  colleges  and  universities  were  institutional 
members . 
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of  recognition  is  not  necessarily  an  indication  of  disapproval  by  the 
National  Commission.  Some  agencies  with  accrediting  activities  or  interests 
have  been  identified  by  the  National  Commission  but  are  not  recognized  by 
the  Commission.  One  reason  is  that  the  Commission  requires,  among  its 
criteria  for  recognition  of  accrediting  agencies,  that  they  serve  a  definite 
social  need  for  accreditation  in  the  field  in  which  they  operate.  Several 
agencies  have  assumed  the  accrediting  function  for  reasons  other  than  social 
need.*  Moreover, 

because  the  Commission  was  designed  by  the  colleges  and 
universities  to  serve  .  .  .  institutions  of  higher  education, 
accrediting  organizations  not  relating  directly  to  programs 
in  .  .  .  colleges  and  universities  have  been  considered  to 
be  outside  the  concern  of  the  National  Commission. ^ 

Further,  other  agencies  simply  have  not  yet  applied  for  recognition  by  the 

Commission,  or  the  Commission  has  not  yet  determined  what  action  to  take 

in  the  particular  case. 

Nor  are  all  adequate  institutions  or  programs  accredited.  To  use  the 
field  of  chemistry  as  an  example  again,  the  American  Chemical  Society's 
Committee  on  Professional  Training  notes  that  it  "recognizes  that  there 
are  many  institutions  having  adequate  instruction  in  chemistry  which  are  not 
on  the  Society's  list  of  approved  schools.  These  institutions  may  offer 
excellent  education  in  chemistry  within  their  stated  educational  objectives 


*For  example,  the  American  Historical  Association  has  developed  a  set 
of  standards  for  the  evaluation  of  Ph.D.  programs  in  history,  copies  of  which 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  American  Historical  Association,  400  A  Street, 
S.E.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20003. 

^National  Commission  on  Accrediting,  Change ,  Crisis ,  and  Challenge . 
Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Director  (Washington,  1967),  p.  4. 
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or  to  the  extent  permitted  by  their  particular  circumstances  without 
professing  to  prepare  students  for  professional  work  in  chemistry  .  .  .  ."23 
Other  institutions  may  simply  be  unaware  that  accreditation  actions  must 
be  initiated  by  the  institutions  themselves. 

Because  the  colleges  and  universities  themselves  have  chosen  to  work 
through  a  National  Commission,  only  those  programs  and  institutions 
accredited  by  agencies  recognized  by  the  Commission  are  included  in 
Chapter  III  of  this  report  (except  for  state  agencies  in  teacher  education 
and  nursing) . 


-  -  Zb  erf  cal  and  engineering  News ,  pp .  cit . ,  p .  76 . 


CHAPTER  II 


ACCREDITED  INSTITUTIONS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Forty-one  senior  colleges  and  universities,  including  15  of  the  16 
State-supported  senior  institutions,  and  19  public  community  colleges,  and 
technical  institutes  in  North  Carolina  had  been  accredited  by  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  as  of  1970.  The  North  Carolina  School 
of  the  Arts,  established  by  the  1963  General  Assembly,  is  the  one  State- 
supported  college  without  accreditation.  It  has  not  been  in  operation  long 
enough  to  attain  either  regional  or  program  accreditation.  The  process  of 
regional  accreditation  at  the  School  of  the  Arts  has  been  started,  however; 
the  institutional  self-study  required  by  the  Southern  Association  was  begun 
in  the  fall  of  1969.  The  School  was  visited  in  April  1970  by  the  evaluation 
committee  of  SACS.  A  final  report  is  expected  in  1971. 

The  first  two  sections  of  this  chapter  are  devoted  to  a  listing  of 
public  and  private  institutions  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.  A  third  section  discusses  the  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities  and  lists  public  and  private  insti¬ 
tutions  holding  membership  in  that  Association. 


I.  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  ACCREDITED 
BY  THE  SOUTHERN  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 


Senior  Institutions 


Originally 

Last 

Name 

Location 

Accredited* 

Reaccredited 

Appalachian  State  University 

Boone 

1942 

1962 

East  Carolina  University 

Greenville 

1927 

1963 

Elizabeth  City  State  University 

Elizabeth  City 

1947 

1961 

*As  a  four-year  institution 
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Originally  Last 


Name 

Location 

Accredited 

Reaccred 

Fayetteville  State  University 

Fayetteville 

1947 

1960 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  and 

Technical  State  University 

Greensboro 

1936 

1959 

North  Carolina  Central  University 

Durham 

1937 

1969 

Pembroke  State  University 

Pembroke 

1951 

1969 

University  of  North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  State  University 

Raleigh 

1928 

1963 

UNC  at  Asheville 

Asheville 

1966 

1966 

UNC  at  Chapel  Hill 

Chapel  Hill 

1895 

1964 

UNC  at  Charlotte 

Charlotte 

1965 

1965 

UNC  at  Greensboro 

Greensboro 

1921 

1962 

UNC  at  Wilmington 

Wilmington 

1965 

1965 

Western  Carolina  University 

Cullowhee 

1946 

1964 

Winston-Salem  State  University 

Winston-Salem 

1947 

1960 

Within  the  next  few  years  another  round  of  visits  and  reevaluations 


can  be  anticipated  by  all  these  institutions.  Reaccreditation  visits  were 
made  to  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University  at 
Greensboro  in  April  1969  and  to  Winston-Salem  State  University  in  March 
1970. 


Community  Colleges  and  Technical  Institutes* 

Name 

Asheville-Buncombe  Technical  Institute 
Caldwell  Technical  Institute 
Catawba  Valley  Technical  Institute 
Central  Piedmont  Community  College 
College  of  the  Albemarle 
Davidson  County  Community  College 


Originally 

Accredited 

1969 

1969 

1969 

1969 

1968 

1968 


*Accredited  as  two-year  institutions 
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Originally 

Name  Accredited 

Fayetteville  Technical  Institute  1967 

Forsyth  Technical  Institute  1968 

Gaston  College  1967 

Guilford  Technical  Institute  1969 

Lenoir  County  Community  College  1968 

Pitt  Technical  Institute  1969 

Richmond  Technical  Institute  1969 

Rockingham  Community  College  1968 

Sandhills  Community  College  1968 

Southeastern  Community  College  1967 

Technical  Institute  of  Alamance  1969 

Western  Piedmont  Community  College  1968 

Wilson  County  Technical  Institute  1969 


Name 

Atlantic  Christian  College 
Barber-Scotia  College 
Belmont  Abbey  College 
Bennett  College 
Brevard  College* 

Campbell  College 
Catawba  College 


Last 

Reaccredited 


1955 

1967 

1949 

1958 

1957 

1968 

1935 

1968 

1949 

1965 

1966 

1966 

1928 

1963 

II.  PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS  ACCREDITED 
BY  THE  SOUTHERN  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 


Originally 

Accredited 


*Accreditation  as  a  two-year  institution 
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Originally  Last 

Name  Accredited  Reaccredited 


Chowan  College* 

1956 

1968 

Davidson  College 

1917 

1966 

Duke  University 

1895 

1966 

Elon  College 

1947 

1961 

Gardner-Webb  College* 

1948 

1962 

Greensboro  College 

1926 

1964 

Guilford  College 

1926 

1965 

High  Point  College 

1951 

1964 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University 

1933 

1966 

Lees-McRae  College* 

1953 

1964 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College 

1928 

1962 

Livingstone  College 

1944 

1961 

Louisburg  College* 

1952 

1966 

Mars  Hill  College 

1967 

1967 

Meredith  College 

1921 

1961 

* 

Methodist  College 

1964 

1964 

Mitchell  College* 

1955 

1966 

Montreat-Anderson  College* 

1960 

1960 

Mount  Olive  Junior  College* 

1960 

1960 

North  Carolina  Wesleyan  College 

1963 

1963 

Peace  College* 

1947 

1964 

Pfeiffer  College 

1959 

1959 

*Accreditation  as  a  two-year  institution 


Name 


Originally  Last 

Accredited  Reaccredited 


Queens  College 

1932 

1961 

Sacred  Heart  College** 

1954 

1966 

St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College 

1961 

1961 

Saint  Augustine's  College 

1942 

1961 

St.  Mary's  Junior  College* 

1927 

1969 

Salem  College 

1922 

1960 

Shaw  University 

1943 

1961 

Wake  Forest  University 

1921 

1965 

Warren  Wilson  College 

1952 

1969 

Wingate  College* 

1951 

1964 

III.  MEMBERSHIP  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  ASSOCIATION 
OF  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

The  North  Carolina  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities  (formerly 
the  North  Carolina  College  Conference)  performs  institutional  accreditation 
in  that  it  admits  colleges  and  universities  to  membership  on  the  basis  of 
evaluation  and  visitation  initially,  and  in  subsequent  annual  reports  it 
reviews  institutional  maintenance  of  the  Association's  standards. 

The  Association  charges  a  committee  on  standards  and  membership  with 
recommending  standards  for  institutional  membership  to  the  Association, 
investigating  institutions  which  apply  for  membership,  and  reviewing  annual 
reports  from  institutions  to  assure  itself  that  member  institutions  continue 

^Accreditation  as  a  two-year  institution. 

**Accreditation  as  a  two-year  institution;  licensed  as  a  four-year 
institution  April  1970. 
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to  meet  the  standards  of  the  Association.  No  regular  cycle  of  reaccredi¬ 
tation  is  followed,  though  the  Association  may  act  on  the  basis  of  an 
institution's  annual  report  to  place  it  on  probation  or  cancel  its 
membership . 

The  Association  thus  provides,  as  its  statement  on  standards  sets 
forth,  a  guarantee  that  the  universities  of  North  Carolina  will  have 

.  .  through  discussion  and  voluntary  agreement  .  .  .  the  proper  aims, 
programs  and  procedures  that  will  insure  the  people  of  the  State  the 

r\  / 

inestimable  service  available  only  through  higher  education;  .  .  . 

It  also  provides  additional  assurance  that  North  Carolina  institutions 
of  higher  education  achieve  and  retain  a  high  level  of  quality  in  their 
programs  and  faculties.  It  provides  a  way  in  which  the  colleges  and 
universities  themselves  may  review  and  correct  deviations  from  the  minimum 
standards  they  all  have  accepted.  An  examination  of  institution  reports, 
for  example,  revealed  a  deficiency  in  the  number  of  faculty  members  holding 
advanced  degrees  in  member  colleges.  Other  deficiencies  reported  concerned 
faculty  salaries,  teaching  loads,  and  expenditures  per  student  for  libraries. 

The  North  Carolina  Association  seeks  to  supplement,  rather  than  to 
compete  with,  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  At  the 
48th  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Association  in  1968,  it  was  agreed 
that  talks  be  initiated  with  officials  of  the  Southern  Association  in  an 
effort  to  coordinate  the  accrediting  activities  of  the  two  associations. 

24"Standards  of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Universities,"  Proceedings ,  Forty-Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  November  7-8,  1968  (Raleigh,  n.d.), 

p .  66 . 
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The  possibility  was  raised  that  the  standards  of  the  two  associations  might 
be  made  identical  in  the  future. 

The  standards  of  the  North  Carolina  Association  are  specific  but 

minimal.  Eight  standards  apply  to  all  colleges,  an  additional  seven  apply 

only  to  junior  colleges  and  the  college  parallel  programs  at  community 
25 

colleges,  and  another  six  apply  solely  to  senior  colleges.  The  Association 
merely  affirms  accreditation  of  those  institutions  offering  graduate  level 
work  meeting  Southern  Association  standards  at  the  graduate  level. 

The  standards  are  summarized  as  follows: 

Standards  for  All  Member  Colleges : 

1)  Clear  statement  of  purpose  required 

2)  Educational  program  must  be  related  to  the  announced  purpose 

3)  Accreditation  is  based  on  "scholastic  tone,"  admissions  require¬ 
ments,  character  of  curriculum,  efficiency  of  institutional 
program,  and  success  with  students 

4)  Certain  specified  high  school  credits  are  required  for  admission 

5)  Sufficient  enrollment  and  economic  resources  are  required 

6)  An  evaluation  and  a  report  by  the  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Membership  are  required 

7)  Failure  to  maintain  standards  may  mean  probation  or  dropping 
from  membership 

8)  Preparatory  work  must  be  kept  distinct  from  college-level  work 
Standards  for  Senior  Colleges: 

1)  Minimum  operating  income  shall  be  $200,000,  at  least  $50,000  of 
which  is  derived  from  stable  sources 

2)  120  semester  hours  and  C  average  shall  be  required  for  graduation 


^Accreditation  is  based  on  the  quality  and  scope  of  the  college  parallel 
programs  in  junior  colleges;  beyond  this,  junior  and  community  colleges  are 
free  to  offer  whatever  terminal  or  vocational  courses  they  wish,  as  long  as 
they  do  not  interfere  with  or  jeopardize  the  effectiveness  of  the  college 
parallel  programs. 
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3)  Two  years  of  graduate  study  or  a  master's  degree  in  their 

respective  fields  are  required  of  faculty - 25  percent  full¬ 

time  faculty  to  have  doctorate  or  three  years  of  graduate 
study 

4)  Minimum  nine-month  salaries  shall  be: 

$8,000  -  professor 
$6,500  -  associate  professor 
$6,000  -  assistant  professor 
$5,500  -  instructor 

5)  Teaching  schedule  shall  not  exceed  16  credit  hours  per  week 

6)  Library  minimum:  20,000  volumes,  $30  expenditure  per  year 
per  student,  an  annual  expenditure  of  $4,000  for  books,  and 
library  open  60  hours  a  week 

Standards  for  Junior  Colleges: 

1)  Minimum  operating  income  of  $100,000,  $25,000  from  stable 
sources 

2)  Sixty  semester  hours  and  C  average  required  for  graduation 

3)  Minimum  of  five  academic  departments  required  to  give  adequate 
breadth  to  curriculum 

4)  Master's  degree  or  its  equivalent  is  required  of  faculty;  thirty- 
five  percent  of  faculty  to  have  completed  two  years  of  graduate 
study;  fifteen  percent  to  have  three  years 

5)  Minimum  full-time  faculty  salary  $5,500;  department  head  $6,500 

6)  Teaching  schedule  limitation:  16  credit  hours  weekly 
recommended,  18  maximum  allowable 

7)  Library  minimum:  10,000  volumes,  $30  per  student,  an  annual 
expenditure  of  $2,000  for  books,  library  open  60  hours  a  week 
shall  be  observed 

Sixty-two  colleges  and  universities  hold  membership  in  the  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities  in  1970.  Fifteen  of  these  are 
State-supported  senior  institutions,  seven  are  State-supported  community 
colleges,  and  40  are  private  or  church-related  junior  and  senior  institutions.* 
The  institutions  holding  membership  are  as  follows: 


*Proceedings ,  Forty-Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Universities,  November  6,  7,  1969  (Raleigh,  n.d.). 


Appalachian  State  University 

Atlantic  Christian  College 

Barber-Scotia  College 

Belmont  Abbey  College 

Bennett  College 

Brevard  College 

Campbell  College 

Catawba  College 

Chowan  College 

College  of  the  Albemarle 

Davidson  College 

Davidson  County  Community  College 
Duke  University 
East  Carolina  University 
Elizabeth  City  State  University 
Elon  College 

Fayetteville  State  University 

Gardner-Webb  College 

Gaston  College 

Greensboro  College 

Guilford  College 

High  Point  College 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University 

Lees-McRae  College 

Lenoir  County  Community  College 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College 

Livingstone  College 

Louisburg  College 

Mars  Hill  College 

Meredith  College 

Methodist  College 


Mitchell  College 
Montreat-Anderson  College 
Mount  Olive  Junior  College 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  and 
Technical  State  University 
North  Carolina  Central  University 
North  Carolina  Wesleyan  College 
Peace  College 
Pembroke  State  University 
Pfeiffer  College 
Queens  College 
Sacred  Heart  College 
Salem  College 

Sandhills  Community  College 
Shaw  University 
Southwood  College 
St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College 
St.  Augustine's  College 
St.  Mary's  Junior  College 
Surry  Community  College 
University  of  North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  State  University 
UNC  at  Asheville 
UNC  at  Chapel  Hill 
UNC  at  Charlotte 
UNC  at  Greensboro 
UNC  at  Wilmington 
Wake  Forest  University 
Warren  Wilson  College 
Western  Carolina  University 
Western  Piedmont  Community  Colleg 
Wingate  College 

Winston-Salem  State  University 


CHAPTER  III 


PROGRAM  ACCREDITATION 

The  academic  and  professional  programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina 
are  listed  in  this  chapter.  The  type  of  accreditation  of  each  program,  the 
accrediting  agency  or  agencies,  and  the  institutions  which  offer  the 
accredited  programs  are  given  and  details  concerning  accreditation  in  each 
area  are  discussed. 

For  ease  of  treatment,  the  programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina  colleges 
and  universities  are  presented  alphabetically  by  program  area.  Copies  of 
the  standards  for  accreditation  in  most  of  the  program  areas  are  on  file  in 
the  office  of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education. 

I .  ARCHITECTURE 

Accreditation : 

Professional  schools  offering  five-year  programs 

Accrediting  agency: 

National  Architectural  Accrediting  Board 

Programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina: 

Department  of  Architecture,  North  Carolina  State  University 

Accreditation  in  architecture  is  conducted  on  the  basis  of  an  agreement 
among  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Architecture,  and  the  National  Council  of  Architectural  Registration 
Boards.  The  National  Architectural  Accrediting  Board  acts  for  the  three 
societies  in  conducting  accreditation  studies  and  publishing  an  annual  list 
of  accredited  schools  of  architecture.  Standards  are  general  rather  than 
specific  and  are  not  designed  to  achieve  standardization  but  to  permit 
"opportunity  for  architectural  schools  with  widely  varying  resources  and 


(31) 
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operating  conditions"  to  be  accredited . ^  Normally,  schools  are  visited  at 
five-year  intervals,  and  accreditation  is  given  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
subject  to  Board  approval  of  an  annual  report  submitted  by  each  school  on 
the  list.  The  1970-71  list  contains  the  names  of  67  accredited  schools 
granting  the  Bachelor  of  Architecture  degree  or  its  equivalent  upon  the 
successful  completion  of  a  five-year  professional  program.  The  Department 
of  Architecture  at  North  Carolina  State  University  is  the  only  school  offering 
an  accredited  degree  program  in  architecture  in  North  Carolina;  the  department 
was  last  visited  by  a  committee  representing  the  Board  during  the  1966-67 
academic  year. 


II.  ART 

Accreditation: 

Schools  offering  professional  preparation 
Accrediting  agency: 

National  Association  of  Schools  of  Art 

Programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina: 

School  of  Art,  East  Carolina  University 

The  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Art  was  established  to  improve 

educational  practices  and  maintain  high  professional  standards  in  art 

education.  The  Association's  members  are  non-profit  independent  schools 

and  colleges  and  universities  which  comply  with  the  Association's  criteria 

and  are  accredited  by  Association  action.  Accreditation  is  handled  for  the 

Association  by  a  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Accreditation. 

26National  Architectural  Accrediting  Board,  Statement  of  Policy 
Concerning  the  Accrediting  of  Schools  of  Architecture  (Washington,  1945) , 

p.  1. 
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The  education  of  students  for  the  practice  of  art 
and  design  is  the  major  focus  of  the  .  .  .  Association 
.  .  .  /Thus/  the  primary  accrediting  function  of  /the 
Association/"  relates  to  the  professional  programs  of 
art  and  design,  which  prepare  students,  at  the  college 
or  graduate  levels,  for  careers  as  designers,  painters, 
sculptors,  et  cetera,  and  as  teachers  of  art. 2/ 

Standards  for  accreditation  are  quite  specific,  especially  those  dealing 

with  library  resources,  requirements  of  art  history,  studio  and  laboratory 

studies,  faculty  teaching  load,  and  faculty-student  ratio.  While  nondegree 

programs  are  eligible  for  accreditation,  "it  is  the  policy  of  the  Association 

9  Q 

to  encourage  schools  to  establish  degree  programs.  °  Both  baccalaureate  and 
master's  degree  programs  are  accredited.  The  Association  currently  operates 
on  a  ten-year  reaccreditation  cycle.  The  Association  publishes  an  annual 
directory  of  member  schools;  the  1970  directory  includes  the  names  of  44 
accredited  member  schools  and  four  associate  member  schools.^  The  School  of 
Art  at  East  Carolina  University  is  the  only  North  Carolina  school  listed  in 
the  1970  directory.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  however, 
has  been  notified  of  its  membership  in  the  Association  with  provisional 
accreditation.*  * 

The  School  of  Art  at  East  Carolina  University  was  visited  and  approved 
for  accredited  membership  in  the  Association  in  1965.  The  following  degree 
programs  at  East  Carolina  University  are  approved:  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  art 

^National  Association  of  Schools  of  Art,  The  Bulletin,  May  1966,  p.  2. 
2^Ibid . ,  p .  3 . 

^Associate  member  schools  are  not  fully  qualified  for  accreditation 
but  may  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  membership  in  the  Association  except 
voting  and  membership  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 

*Letter  of  June  22,  1970  from  John  S.  McKay,  President,  NASA,  to  the 
chairman,  department  of  art,  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 
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history  (four  years);  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (four  years);  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Art  Education  (four  years) ;  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  in  Art 
Education  (both  one  year  of  graduate  work);  and  Master  of  Fine  Arts  (two 
years  of  graduate  work) . 


III.  BUSINESS* 


Accreditation: 

Bachelor’s  and  master’s  degree  programs  at  regionally 
accredited  institutions 

Accrediting  Agency: 

American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business 

Programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina: 

School  of  Business,  East  Carolina  University,  bachelor's 
level 

School  of  Business  Administration  and  Graduate  School  of 

Business  Administration,  UNC  at  Chapel  Hill,  bachelor's  and 
master's  levels 

Charles  H.  Babcock  School  of  Business  Administration, 

Wake  Forest  University,  bachelor's  level 

The  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  has  the  object 
of  promoting  and  improving  collegiate  education  for  business.  Membership  in 
the  Association  is  open  to  schools  and  colleges  "whose  intellectual  climate 
insures  the  offering  of  programs  of  high  academic  quality  .  .  .  Membership 
in  the  Association  shall  constitute  accreditation  for  professional  collegiate 
education  for  business. Standards  for  accreditation  are  recommended  to  the 
Association  by  a  Standards  Committee  and  are  applied  to  individual  programs 
by  Committees  on  Undergraduate  Accreditation  and  Accreditation  of  Master's 
Programs.  Standards  for  undergraduate  programs  specify  the  percentage  of 
hours  which  must  be  taken  in  business  and  nonbusiness  subjects  and  the  fields 


*The  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education  licenses  approved  private 
business  schools.  A  list  of  the  approved  schools  is  printed  in  North 
Carolina  Educational  Directory  1969-70.  Publication  No.  428,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  (Raleigh,  n.d.),  p.  115. 

^American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business,  Constitution, 
ByLaws ,  Standards  for  Accreditation,  1967-1968  (St.  Louis,  1967),  p.  15. 
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of  business  administration  which  shall  be  emphasized,  set  requirements  for 
degrees  held  by  teaching  faculty  and  for  the  minimum  number  of  faculty  of 
professional  rank,  and  limit  teaching  loads  to  twelve  hours  per  week  and  no 
more  than  three  preparations.  Other  standards  are  stated  in  more  general 
terms . 

Standards  for  master's  program  accreditation  include  requirements  for 
entering  students  and  specify  that  most  courses  will  be  taught  by  full-time 
faculty  members  holding  doctoral  degrees.  At  neither  the  undergraduate  nor 
the  graduate  level  are  particular  degrees  required  to  be  granted.  If  the 
Master  of  Business  Administration  is  granted,  however,  the  standards  for 
the  master's  program  accreditation  state  that  "the  program  beyond  the  core 
shall  be  broad  in  nature  and  aimed  at  general  competence  for  overall 
management,"  and  that  a  minimum  of  two  semesters  of  work  beyond  the 
baccalaureate  degree  be  required. 

No  regular  pattern  of  reaccreditation  for  either  level  program  has 
been  established,  but  the  Association  reserves  the  right  to  "make  periodic 
surveys  of  compliance  with  standards  by  the  members,  by  such  means  and  at 
such  intervals  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  decide"-^  and  requests  that 
marked  or  significant  changes  in  programs  be  reported  to  the  standards 
committee.  The  Association  publishes  a  list  of  accredited  programs  annually. 
The  1969-70  list  contained  the  names  of  139  member  institutions  in  the 
United  States.  The  Schools  of  Business  Administration  at  East  Carolina 
University,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  Wake  Forest 


31lbid . ,  p.  19. 
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University  are  the  member  institutions  listed  in  North 
undergraduate  programs  are  accredited  at  East  Carolina 
the  undergraduate  and  master's  programs  are  accredited 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 


Carolina.  Only  the 
and  Wake  Forest;  both 
at  the  University  of 


IV.  CHEMISTRY 

Accreditation : 

Undergraduate  professional  programs 

Accrediting  agency: 

American  Chemical  Society 

Programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina: 

Davidson  College 
Duke  University 

North  Carolina  State  University 

UNC  at  Chapel  Hill 

UNC  at  Charlotte 

UNC  at  Greensboro 

Wake  Forest  University 

The  American  Chemical  Society  undertakes  the  determination  of  standards 
and  the  evaluation  of  undergraduate  programs  in  accordance  therewith  through 
its  Committee  on  Professional  Training.  The  Committee  has  developed  a 
statement  of  minimum  standards,  which  enunciates  "general  policies  .  .  . 
concerning  the  minimum  size  of  a  chemistry  department  staff,  the  level  of 
training  of  the  chemistry  faculty,  faculty  salaries,  budgets,  and  the 
physical  facilities  of  the  institutions,"  as  well  as  specific  requirements 

O  O 

for  the  undergraduate  curriculum  in  chemistry.  ^  In  evaluating  programs, 
however,  the  Committee  considers  the  overall  picture 

^American  Chemical  Society,  Committee  on  Professional  Training, 

Minimum  Standards  Used  as  Criteria  in  Evaluating  Undergraduate  Professional 
Education  in  Chemistry  (Washington,  1965),  p.  1. 
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...  in  the  light  of  the  stated  objectives  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  and  the  Minimum  Standards  of  the  .  .  .  Society.  A 
certa-in  degree  of  flexibility  is  exercised  in  applying 
j_ the/  Standards,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  establish  a  rigid 
pattern  which  all  institutions  must  follow  .  .  .  The  main 
concern  of  the  Committee  is  to  ascertain  whether  the 
educational  program,  as  a.  whole,  provides  the  kind  of 
training  defined  by  ./the/  minimum  standards.  33 

No  particular  degrees  are  specified  by  the  standards.  The  main  aim  of  the 

Committee  is  to  provide  a  common  basis  for  the  certification  of  chemistry 

graduates  from  the  nation's  colleges  and  universities.  Responsibility  for 

administration  of  the  minimum  standards  rests  at  two  levels:  1)  the  Committee 

approves  schools  offering  a  chemistry  curriculum  meeting  the  standards,  but 

2)  "individual  departments  have  the  responsibility  for  evaluation  of  the 

programs  of  their  graduating  seniors  as  a  prerequisite  to  certification . "34 

In  Progress  Report  Number  43  of  March  23,  1970  the  Committee  lists  accredited 

programs  at  403  institutions  in  the  United  States,  including  the  seven  North 

Carolina  institutions  listed  above.  East  Carolina  University  was  notified 

by  letter  of  March  13,  1970  from  John  H.  Howard,  Secretary,  Committee  on 

Professional  Training,  American  Chemical  Society,  that  its  B.S.  in  Chemistry 

program  had  been  approved. 

Information  is  not  available  as  to  the  practice  of  the  Committee  as  far 
as  reaccreditation  is  concerned.  However,  inasmuch  as  "the  Committee  has 
never  solicited  an  inquiry  from  an  institution,  .  .  .  the  initiative  for 

contacting  the  Committee  /having/  been  left  to  the  institution  itself, "35 
it  is  possible  that  the  Committee  does  not  have  a  firm  practice  with  regard 
to  reaccreditation. 

33ibid. 

34 Ibid. 

35 


Ibid . ,  p .  43 . 
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V.  DENTAL  ASSISTING 

Accreditation : 

Professional  programs  at  the  associate  degree,  certificate 
or  diploma  level 

Accrediting  agency: 

American  Dental  Association 

Programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina: 

Central  Piedmont  Community  College 
Guilford  Technical  Institute 
Technical  Institute  of  Alamance 
School  of  Dentistry,  UNC  at  Chapel  Hill 
Wayne  Community  College 

The  Council  on  Dental  Education  has  been  delegated  by  the  American  Dental 
Association  the  responsibility  for  evaluating  dental  assisting  programs  in 
American  schools  and  colleges  and  for  listing  as  approved  the  programs 
which  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  for  the  programs 
approved  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Association.  Dental  Assisting 
curricula  are  technical  in  nature  and  include  one-  and  two-year  programs 
leading  to  a  certificate,  diploma,  or  associate  of  arts  degree  upon 
completion.  The  Council  encourages  and  recommends  development  of  dental 
assisting  programs  at  junior  and  public  community  colleges  and  at  technical 
institutes.  Accreditation  of  the  institutions  by  the  regional  accrediting 
association  is  not  regarded  as  necessary.  Standards  for  accreditation  set 
by  the  Council  are  minimal  and  deal  with  faculty  qualifications,  training 
facilities,  and  arrangements  for  chairside  practice.  As  of  January  1970,  100 
fully  accredited  and  19  provisionally  accredited  programs  are  listed  by  the 
Council.  The  one-year  courses  at  the  Technical  Institute  of  Alamance,  Central 
Piedmont  Community  College,  the  School  of  Dentistry,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  Wayne  Community  College  are  listed  as  having 
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been  fully  accredited  in  North  Carolina.  In  May  1970  Guilford  Technical 
Institute  was  informed  of  the  full  approval  of  its  program.  In  addition,  a 
one-year  correspondence-residence  program  at  the  School  of  Dentistry  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  also  approved.  Information 
is  not  available  concerning  the  cycle  of  reaccreditation  employed  by  the 
Council . 


VI .  DENTAL  HYGIENE 

Accreditation: 

Professional  programs  at  the  associate  degree,  certificate, 
or  diploma  level 

Accrediting  agency: 

American  Dental  Association 

Programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina: 

Central  Piedmont  Community  College 
School  of  Dentistry,  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 
Wayne  Community  College 

The  Council  on  Dental  Education  has  been  delegated  by  the  American 
Dental  Association  the  responsibility  for  evaluating  dental  hygiene  programs 
in  American  schools  and  colleges  and  for  listing  as  approved  the  programs 
which  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  for  that  program 
approved  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Association.  A  basic  two-year 
curriculum  is  required  for  an  accredited  dental  hygiene  program;  a 
certificate  or  Associate  of  Arts  degree  is  usually  awarded  upon  completion 
of  a  program.  There  is  a  trend  toward  expanded  curricula  leading  to  the 
baccalaureate  or  higher  degree,  which  the  Council  encourages  and  supports. 

Regional  accreditation  of  the  institution  offering  a  dental  hygiene 
program  is  not  regarded  as  necessary  by  the  Council.  The  requirements  for 
an  accredited  program  in  dental  hygiene  education  are  directed  to  organization 
and  administration,  physical  plant,  enrollment,  library  resources,  admissions 
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policy,  curriculum,  faculty,  and  financial  support  of  the  program.  The 
requirements  are  general  rather  than  specific,  except  in  regard  to  the 
curriculum.  No  regular  cycle  of  reaccreditation  is  followed;  reaccreditation 
visits  are  made  at  intervals  determined  by  the  Council.  The  Council 
publishes  a  periodic  listing  of  accredited  programs,  classifying  those 
programs  in  full  operation  as  either  approved  or  provisionally  approved. 

As  of  January,  1970,  66  fully  accredited  and  7  provisionally  accredited 
programs,  are  listed  by  the  Council.  The  curricula  for  dental  hygiene  at 
Central  Piedmont  Community  College,  School  of  Dentistry  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  and  Wayne  Community  College  are  fully  accredited  in  North 
Carolina.  In  addition  to  the  accredited  two-year  course  leading  to  a 
Certificate  in  Dental  Hygiene,  the  School  of  Dentistry  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  offers  a  four-year  course  leading  to  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Dental  Hygiene.  A  new  two-year  program  leading  to  an  Associate 
of  Applied  Science  (A.A.S.)  degree  is  listed  as  having  provisional  approval 
at  Guilford  Technical  Institute. 

VII.  DENTAL  LABORATORY  TECHNOLOGY 

Accreditation : 

Professional  programs  at  the  associate  degree,  certificate 
or  diploma  level 

Accrediting  agency: 

American  Dental  Association 

Programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina: 

Durham  Technical  Institute 

The  American  Dental  Association  has  delegated  to  the  Council  on  Dental 
Education  the  responsibility  for  evaluating  dental  laboratory  technology 
programs  in  American  Schools  and  colleges  and  for  listing  as  approved  the 
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programs  which  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  approved  for 
that  program  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Association.  Those  requirements 
are  detailed  and  specific  and  cover  both  the  formal  instruction  and  practical 
experience  phases  of  the  program.  To  be  accredited,  a  program  must  be  at 
least  one  academic  year  in  length  and  must  meet  standards  involving  physical 
facilities,  faculty,  admissions  and  graduation  requirements,  financial  support, 
curriculum,  instruction,  and  relations  with  dental  laboratories.  A  certificate 
or  associate  degree  is  awarded  upon  successful  completion  of  the  program.  As 
of  January  1970,  there  were  17  fully  and  6  provisionally  accredited  programs 
on  the  Council's  list,  including  the  21-month  program  leading  to  an  Associate 
in  Applied  Science  (A.A.S.)  degree  at  the  Durham  Technical  Institute,  the 
only  one  in  North  Carolina.  Information  about  the  probable  reaccreditation 
cycle  is  not  available. 


VIII.  DENTISTRY 

Accreditation: 

Programs  leading  to  D.D.S.  or  D.M.D.  degrees  and  advanced 
specialized  programs 

Accrediting  agency: 

American  Dental  Association 

Programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina: 

School  of  Dentistry,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill 

The  Council  on  Dental  Education  has  been  delegated  by  the  American 
Dental  Association  the  responsibility  for  evaluating  programs  of  dentistry 
in  American  colleges  and  universities  and  for  listing  as  approved  those 
programs  which  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  approved 
by  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Association.  Those  requirements  include 
specifications  with  regard  to  financial  management  and  control,  physical 
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plant,  library  facilities,  admission  requirements,  curriculum  (a  minimum 
of  30  subject  areas  is  set),  faculty  and  instruction,  research,  and  the 
working  relationship  established  with  an  approved  hospital  and  medical 
school.  While 

the  primary  purpose  of  the  Council  is  accreditation,  in 
fulfilling  this  function  it  will  undertake  to  aid  schools 
of  dentistry  in  strengthening  their  educational  programs. 

The  final  appraisal  of  each  school  of  dentistry  will  be 
determined  in  the  light  of  its  total  educational  program. 36 

The  Council  normally  undertakes  reaccreditation  of  dental  schools  in  a 

seven-year  cycle,  but  "the  Council  reserves  the  right  to  collect  data 

periodically  from  each  of  the  schools  participating  in  its  accreditation 

program,  and  may  revisit  and  reevaluate  any  of  them  at  any  time. "3?  The 

Council  publishes  a  list  of  accredited  dental  schools  semi-annually.  The 

January  1970  list  carried  the  names  of  49  fully  accredited  dental  schools 

in  the  United  States  and  of  ten  new  schools  not  yet  fully  operational.  The 

School  of  Dentistry  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is 

the  only  accredited  school  in  North  Carolina.  It  was  last  visited  by  a 

Council  committee  in  October  1963. 

In  addition  to  the  above  dental  programs,  specialized  programs  in  the 

following  areas  of  dental  education  had  been  accredited  by  the  Council  on 

Dental  Education  of  the  American  Dental  Association  as  of  January  1970: 

Rotating  Dental  Internship33 

Charlotte  Memorial  Hospital  (full  approval) 

Post  Dental  Service  in  affiliation  (full  approval)  with 
Womack  Army  Hospital,  Fort  Bragg 


36council  on  Dental  Education,  American  Dental  Association,  Requirements 
for  an  Accredited  School  of  Dentistry  (Chicago,  1964),  p.  6. 

37Ibid. ,  p.  7. 

O  O 

JOThe  rotating  dental  internship  is  regarded  as  a  program  of  advanced 
professional  education,  conducted  primarily  within  the  hospital  environment, 
which  provides  training  and  clinical  experience  in  all  the  major  areas  of 
dental  practice. 
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Dental  Public  Health 

School  of  Public  Health,  University  of  North  Carolina  - 
Chapel  Hill  (preliminary  provisional  approval*)  (Advanced 
education  and  residency  program) 

Dental  Health  Division,  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health, 
Residency  program  (full  approval) 

Endodontics 

School  of  Dentistry,  UNC-Chapel  Hill  (preliminary 
provisional  approval*) 

Oral  Surgery 

School  of  Dentistry,  UNC-Chapel  Hill  (preliminary 
provisional  approval*) 

Duke  University  Medical  Center  (provisional  approval**) 
Internship  and  residency  program 

Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  Durham  (provisional 
approval**) 

Residency  program 

Womack  Army  Hospital,  Fort  Bragg  (full  approval) 

Residency  program 

Orthodontics 

School  of  Dentistry,  University  of  North  Carolina  -  Chapel  Hill 
(preliminary  provisional  approval*) 

Advanced  education  programs 

Pedodontics 

School  of  Dentistry,  University  of  North  Carolina  -  Chapel  Hill 
(preliminary  provisional  approval) 

Advanced  education  programs 

Periodontics 

School  of  Dentistry,  University  of  North  Carolina  -  Chapel  Hill 
(preliminary  provisional  approval) 

Advanced  education  programs 

Prosthodontics 

School  of  Dentistry,  University  of  North  Carolina  -  Chapel  Hill 
(preliminary  provisional  approval) 

Advanced  education  programs 

Womack  Army  Hospital,  Fort  Bragg  (full  approval) 

Residency  program 


*A  site  visit  had  not  yet  been  made  to  evaluate  the  program. 

**A  program  which  meets  minimum  standards  of  the  Council  but  which  has 
serious  weaknesses  in  one  or  more  areas. 
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IX .  ENGINEERING 


Accreditation: 

Professional  degree  curricula  at  regionally  accredited 
institutions 

Accrediting  agency: 

Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development 

Programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina: 

Duke  University  (civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  1936-38)* 

N.  C.  A  &  T  (architectural,  electrical,  mechanical,  1969) 

North  Carolina  State  University 

(aerospace — option  in  mechanical  engineering,  1948; 
biological  and  agricultural,  1958;  ceramic,  1936-38; 
chemical,  1948;  civil,  1936-38;  construction — option 
in  civil  engineering,  1958;  electrical,  1936-38; 
engineering  mechanics  1969;  industrial,  1948; 
mechanical,  1936-38;  metallurgical  1969;  nuclear,  1965) 

University  of  North  Carolina  -  Chapel  Hill 

(sanitary  engineering  and  water  resources,  1962  master's 
degree  program) 

The  Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development  conducts  accredita¬ 
tion  in  behalf  of  15  sustaining  professional  engineering  societies. 39 
Accreditation  is  confined  to  curricula  leading  to  first  degrees  in  engineering 
(generally  a  bachelor's  degree  but  in  a  few  cases  a  master's  degree),  but 
institutional  accreditation  by  a  regional  accrediting  agency  is  prerequisite 
to  accreditation  of  any  engineering  curriculum.  The  Council  purposely  seeks 
to  avoid  "rigid  standards  as  a  basis  for  accrediting,  in  order  to  prevent 
standardization  and  ossification  of  engineering  education  and  to  encourage 


*Date  originally  accredited. 

^American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  Inc.;  American 
Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers;  American  Institute  of  Industrial  Engineers; 
American  Institute  of  Mining,  Metallurgical,  and  Petroleum  Engineers; 

American  Nuclear  Society;  The  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers; 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers;  American  Society  for  Engineering  Education;  The 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers;  The  Institute  of  Electrical  and 
Electronics  Engineers,  Inc.;  National  Council  of  Engineering  Examiners;  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers;  The  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada  (affiliate); 
National  Institute  of  Ceramic  Engineers  (affiliate);  and  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers  (affiliate). 
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well-planned  experimentation."^  Each  curriculum  is  evaluated  individually 
and  in  accordance  with  a  set  of  general  qualitative  and  quantitative  criteria. 
The  most  specific  criteria  relate  to  the  balance  between  basic  and 
engineering  sciences  and  between  those  sciences  and  other  courses  important 
for  a  general  education.  The  Council  operates  on  a  six-year  reaccreditation 
cycle.  It  publishes  an  annual  list  of  accredited  curricula.  The  September  30, 
1969,  list  contains  the  names  of  197  institutions  in  the  United  States  with  one 
or  more  accredited  engineering  curricula.  The  four  institutions  and  the 
curricula  listed  above  are  included  for  North  Carolina.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  has  applied  to  the  Council  for  accreditation  in 
electrical  and  mechanical  engineering. 


X .  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 


Accreditation: 

Professional  programs  at  the  associate  or  baccalaureate 
degree  level 

Accrediting  agency: 

Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development 

Programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina: 

Fayetteville  Technical  Institute 

Civil  engineering  technology*  (associate  degree  program)  1967 
Electronics  engineering  technology*  (associate  degree  program)  1967 
Sanitary  engineering  technology*  (associate  degree  program)  1967 
Gaston  College 

Civil  engineering  technology*  (associate  degree  program)  1961 
Electrical  engineering  technology*  (associate  degree  program)  1961 
Electronics  engineering  technology*  (associate  degree  program)  1961 
Mechanical  and  production  engineering  technology*  (associate 
degree  program)  1961 


*Accreditation  applies  to  only  the  day  curriculum. 

^Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development,  Accredited  Curricula 
Leading  to  First  Degrees  in  Engineering  in  the  United  States — 1966-67  (New 
York,  1966),  p.  1.  See  also  Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development, 
37th  Annual  Report  for  the  Year  Ending  September  30,  1969  (New  York,  1969), 
pp.  63-77. 
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The  Engineers’  Council  for  Professional  Development  began  in  1944  to 

accredit  programs  which  lie  between  professional  engineering  on  the  one 

hand  and  vocational  education  on  the  other.  Such  programs  in  engineering 

technology  offered  by  the  following  types  of  schools  are  considered  for 

accreditation  by  the  Council: 

Technical  institutes 

Junior  colleges 

Colleges  of  technology 

Divisions  of  colleges  or  universities 

Proprietary  schools 

The  programs,  which  need  not  be  offered  by  a  regionally  accredited 
institution,  are  essentially  technological  in  nature.  They  require  "the 
application  of  scientific  and  engineering  knowledge  and  methods  combined 
with  technical  skills  in  support  of  engineering  activities;  _/they  lie/  in 
the  occupational  spectrum  between  the  craftsman  and  the  engineer  at  the 
end  of  the  spectrum  closest  to  the  engineer. "41  Although  both  quantitative 
and  qualitative  criteria  are  employed  in  the  accreditation  process,  the 
Council  avoids  rigid  quantitative  standards  in  accrediting,  and  encourages 
well-planned  experimentation  and  development  in  engineering  technology 
education.  Accreditation  is  normally  granted  for  a  limited  period,  usually 
two,  four,  or  six  years,  with  reappraisal  stipulated  at  the  end  of  the 
period.  The  Council  publishes  a  list  of  accredited  programs  annually.  The 
September  30,  1969,  list  carries  the  names  of  52  institutions  with  one  or 
more  accredited  programs  in  engineering  technology.  The  two  institutions 
shown  above  are  the  only  ones  listed  from  North  Carolina. 


43-37  th  Annual  Report,  op .  cit . ,  p.  78. 
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XI .  FORESTRY 

Accreditation : 

Professional  schools  at  regionally  accredited  institutions 

Accrediting  agency: 

Society  of  American  Foresters 

Programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina: 

School  of  Forestry,  Duke  University  (graduate  level  work  only) 

School  of  Forest  Resources,  North  Carolina  State  University 
(undergraduate  curricula  only) 

The  Society  of  American  Foresters  accredits  programs  of  professional 
forestry  education.  The  standards  employed  by  the  Society  are  both  general 
and  specific  and  cover  overall  institutional  strength  and  accreditation, 
the  status  of  the  forestry  school  in  the  institution  (a  school  must  have 
been  in  operation  five  years  before  it  can  apply  for  accreditation) ,  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  forestry  faculty  in  terms  of  numbers  and  qualifications, 
admission  and  retention  of  students,  financial  support  and  physical 
facilities  for  a  program  in  forestry,  the  forestry  curriculum,  and  other 
factors.  Reaccreditation  of  all  schools  takes  place  normally  at  10-year 
intervals,  but  at  the  discretion  of  the  Society,  a  school  may  be  examined 
more  frequently.  The  Society  publishes  an  annual  list  of  accredited  schools. 
The  January  1970  list^2  carries  the  names  of  two  accredited  graduate  schools 
of  forestry  (Duke  and  Yale)  and  the  names  of  33  accredited  undergraduate 
departments  or  schools  of  forestry.  North  Carolina  programs  listed  are 
the  School  of  Forestry  at  Duke  University,  accredited  for  master’s  and 
doctor's  degrees,  and  the  four-year  undergraduate  curriculum  of  the  School 
of  Forest  Resources  at  North  Carolina  State  University.  The  School  at  North 
Carolina  State  was  last  accredited  in  1961  and  the  School  at  Duke  in  1965. 


42jOUrnal  of  Forestry,  n.p. 
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XII.  HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Accreditation : 

Graduate  programs 

Accrediting  Agency: 

Accrediting  Commission  on  Graduate  Education  for  Hospital 
Administration 

Programs  Accredited  in  North  Carolina: 

Duke  University 

The  Accrediting  Commission  on  Graduate  Education  for  Hospital  Adminis¬ 
tration  was  added  to  the  list  of  accrediting  agencies  recognized  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Accrediting  in  April  1970. 

Included  in  the  constituent  associations  of  the  Commission  are  the 
following:  the  American  College  of  Hospital  Administrators,  American  Hospital 

Association,  American  Public  Health  Association,  and  the  Association  of 
University  Programs  in  Hospital  Administration. 

The  Accrediting  Commission  on  Graduate  Education  for  Hospital  Adminis¬ 
tration  currently  accredits  25  programs  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  only  North  Carolina  institution  in  this  group  is  Duke  University. 


XIII.  JOURNALISM 


Accreditation : 

Undergraduate  professional  programs  in  specific  course  sequences 
at  regionally  accredited  institutions 

Accrediting  agency: 

American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism 

Programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina: 

News-Editorial  Program,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill 
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The  American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism  represents  both 
educational  and  professional  organizations  in  the  field  of  journalism. 4^  The 
Council  conducts  three  kinds  of  evaluation  activities: 

1.  Accreditation  of  one  or  more  sequences  in  journalism 
through  an  inspection  requested  by  the  head  of  the  institution 
with  notice  to  the  appropriate  regional  accrediting  agency. 

2.  Accreditation  of  one  or  more  sequences  in  journalism 
as  part  of  a  general  inspection  of  an  institution  conducted  by 
a  regional  accrediting  agency  with  participation  by  ACEJ. 

3.  An  evaluation  of  one  or  more  sequences  in  journalism 
as  part  of  a  regional  inspection  of  an  institution  by  a 
regional  accrediting  agency  but  without  formal  accreditation 
by  ACEJ.44 

Accreditation  is  based  on  "the  quality  of  classroom  and  laboratory  instruc¬ 
tion  and  counseling  as  the  most  important  elements  in  education  for 
journalism. "4^  Standards  are  general  and  minimal  and  include  a  satisfactory 
statement  of  objectives  for  each  school,  requirements  for  both  liberal  arts 
and  science  courses  and  professional  courses  in  the  journalism  curriculum, 
a  professionally  experienced  faculty,  facilities  requirements,  and  evidence 
of  a  working  relationship  with  the  media  and  professional  organizations.  The 
Council  is  on  a  five-year  reaccreditation  cycle.  The  Council  publishes  an 
annual  list  of  accredited  programs.  The  1969  list  includes  56  institutions 


^American  Association  of  Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism, 

American  Business  Press,  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  American 
Society  of  Journalism  School  Administrators,  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association,  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  National  Newspaper  Association,  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America,  Inc.,  and  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  are  constituent 
members  of  the  Council.  There  are  also  six  associate  members  from  industry. 

44American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism,  1969  Accredited  Programs 
in  Journalism  (Deerfield,  Illinois,  1969),  p.  6. 

45Ibid . 
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with  one  or  more  accredited  journalism  programs.  The  News-Editorial  program 
offered  by  the  School  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  was  the  only  program  accredited  in  North  Carolina.  That  program 
was  accredited  in  1965. 

XIV.  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Accreditation : 

First  professional  degree  program 

Accrediting  agency: 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects 

Programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina: 

Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture,  North  Carolina  State 
University 

The  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  through  a  Committee  on 
Education,  conducts  its  own  accrediting  operations.  In  accrediting  a 
school  the  Committee  is  concerned  primarily  with  four  factors:  the  quality 
and  adequacy  of  the  faculty,  the  adequacy  of  the  minimum  basic  curriculum, 
the  performance  of  the  school’s  graduates,  and  the  adequacy  of  its  facilities. 
No  specific  weights  are  attached  to  any  of  the  factors,  but  they  are  ranked 
in  importance  in  the  order  given.  The  Committee  issues  an  annual  list  of 
accredited  schools.  The  1970-71  list  includes  schools  at  22  institutions  in 
the  United  States.  The  B.L.A.  program  offered  by  the  Department  of  Landscape 
Architecture  at  North  Carolina  State  University  is  the  only  accredited  program 
in  North  Carolina.  It  was  last  visited  in  1968;  accreditation  normally 
extends  for  a  five-year  period,  subject  to  receipt  of  the  annual  interim 


report . 
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XV.  LAW 

Accreditation : 

Professional  law  schools 

Accrediting  agencies: 

American  Bar  Association 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools 

Programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina: 

Schools  of  Law  at  Duke  University  (ABA  -  1931,  AALS  -  1905); 

North  Carolina  Central  University  (ABA  -  1950) ;  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  (ABA  -  1925,  AALS  -  1920); 
and  Wake  Forest  University  (ABA  -  1923,  AALS  -  1935) 

Two  accrediting  agencies  operate  in  the  field  of  law,  one  (the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools)  representing  the  institutions  offering 
degree  programs  in  law,  and  the  other  (the  American  Bar  Association) 
representing  the  legal  profession.  Whereas  "the  bar  examiners  in  the  United 
States  have,  in  effect,  declared  the  American  Bar  Association  to  be  an 
accrediting  agency  in  determining  whether  graduates  of  law  schools  will  be 
permitted  to  take  the  bar  examination,"  it  thus  represents  the  practice  side 
of  the  law;  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  "looks  beyond  the 
standards  adopted  by  practitioners"  to  the  academic  side  of  the  law  and 
provides  assurance  that  "the  holder  of  a  law  degree  is  worthy  of  appointment 
or  advancement  in  the  educational  world.... "^6  The  two  agencies  make  their 
evaluations  separately  inasmuch  as,  while  their  standards  are  quite  similar, 
they  are  different  "enough  to  lead  to  different  decisions  in  marginal  cases. 

^^Michal  H.  Cardozo,  "Accreditation  of  Law  Schools  in  the  United  States," 
Journal  of  Legal  Education  18:420  (1966) . 


^7Ibid. ,  p.  421. 
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Neither  agency  limits  its  accreditation  to  college  and  university 

connected  schools  of  law,  and  both  agencies  have  approved  schools  not 

regionally  accredited.  The  requirements  for  membership  in  AALS  (admission 

to  membership  is  equivalent  to  accreditation)  are  considerably  more  detailed 

than  the  standards  of  the  ABA  for  legal  education.  Included  in  the  AALS 

standards  are  admission  requirements  (including  an  anti-discrimination  clause), 

requirements  concerning  faculty  (including  a  specified  teaching  load  and  a 

requirement  for  opportunity  for  faculty  research),  curricular  requirements, 

and  a  statement  concerning  library  resources  and  personnel. 

The  ABA  minimum  standards  are  stricter  than  those  of  AALS  as  far  as 

library  expenditures  and  student-teacher  ratios  are  concerned,  but  otherwise 

are  fewer  and  more  general.  The  ABA's  Section  of  Legal  Education  and 

Admissions  to  the  Bar,  which  handles  accreditation  for  the  Association, 

has,  in  addition,  developed  a  detailed  statement  of  20  factors  bearing 

on  the  application  of  the  minimum  standards  to  individual  institutions,  which 

is  utilized  by  visiting  committees  in  making  appraisals. 

There  is  no  rivalry  between  the  two  bodies;  indeed, 

The  Adviser  and  the  Chairman  of  the  /ABA/  Section  are 
invited  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  and  the 
Executive  Director  and  the  President  of  AALS  are  invited 
t<3  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Council  of  the  Section. 

/Liaison  is  thus  maintained,  an//  each  knows  what  the 
other  is  doing.  The  common  law  of  AALS  is  that  a  law 
school  must  be  approved  by  ABA  before  it  is  eligible  to 
apply  for  membership  in  AALS.^8 


48john  g.  Hervey,  Adviser,  Section  of  Legal  Education  and  Admission  to 
the  Bar,  American  Bar  Association,  to  Richard  H.  Leach,  May  24,  1967. 
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While  two  degrees  are  recognized  as  first  professional  degrees  in  law,  the 
traditional  LL.B.  and  the  increasingly  popular  J.D.,  the  Section  of  Legal 
Education  of  the  ABA  recommends  the  J.D.  as  the  preferred  degree.  North 
Carolina's  law  schools  have  used  the  LL.B.,  and  currently  Duke  University, 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina  Central  award  both  degrees, 
while  Wake  Forest  University  only  awards  the  J.D.  As  of  August  1969,  the  AALS 
had  admitted  122  schools  to  membership,  and  as  of  fall  1969,  the  ABA  had 
accredited  144.  All  the  schools  of  law  in  North  Carolina  are  on  one  or  both 
accredited  lists,  as  shown  above.  All  are  fully  accredited.  Neither 
accrediting  body  maintains  a  regular  schedule  of  reaccreditation. 

XVI .  LIBRARIANSHIP 

Accreditation : 

Master's  degree  programs 

Accrediting  agency: 

American  Library  Association 

Programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina: 

Master  of  Science  in  Library  Science,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

The  American  Library  Association,  through  a  Committee  on  Accreditation, 
handles  accreditation  of  graduate  programs  in  library  education  offered 
within  accredited  colleges  or  universities.  "The  standards  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  which  maintains  a  library  school,  its  general  reputation  and  its 
recognition  by  appropriate  accrediting  agencies  shall  determine  the  eligibility 
of  a  program  of  library  education"  for  original  consideration.1^  Once  an 
application  for  accreditation  has  been  made,  the  Committee  applies  a  set  of 

“^American  Library  Association,  Committee  on  Accreditation,  Standards 
for  Accreditation  (Chicago,  1961),  p.  1. 
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standards  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  American  Library  Association  in  1951. 
These  standards,  which  are  currently  under  review, ^0  are  general  requirements 
concerning  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  library  education 
program,  the  financial  status  of  the  library  school,  the  faculty  and  staff, 
the  curriculum,  admission,  and  physical  plant  and  facilities.  They  apply 
only  to  the  basic  program  of  graduate  education  for  librarianship  which  is 
scheduled  for  completion  after  a  minimum  of  five  years  of  study  beyond  the 
secondary  school  and  which  normally  leads  to  a  master's  degree.  A  five-year 
cycle  of  reaccreditation  is  employed.  The  Association  publishes  regularly 
a  list  of  accredited  programs.  The  August  1970  list  includes  the  names  of 
46  American  colleges  and  universities  with  accredited  programs  in  librarian- 
ship.  The  M.S  in  Library  Science  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  is  the  only  North  Carolina  program  on  the  list.  It  was 
last  re-evaluated  in  1964. 

XVII.  MEDICAL  AND  OTHER  HEALTH  SCIENCES 
Certified  Laboratory  Assistants 

Accreditation: 

Training  programs  for  certified  laboratory  assistants 

Accrediting  agencies: 

American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists 

American  Society  of  Medical  Technologists 

Programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina: 

Asheville-Buncombe  Technical  Institute 

The  Board  of  Certified  Laboratory  Assistants  of  the  American  Society 
of  Clinical  Pathologists  and  the  American  Society  of  Medical  Technologists 

5^See  the  position  paper  suggesting  first  steps  toward  a  statement  of 
policy,  Education  and  Manpower  for  Librarianship,  printed  in  the  ALA  Bulletin, 
October,  1968,  especially  pp.  1103-4. 
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join  in  accrediting  schools  for  the  training  of  certified  laboratory 
assistants.  As  of  the  1969-1970  list,  187  schools  offer  approved  programs, 
including  four  in  North  Carolina. 

Schools  approved  may  or  may  not  be  attached  to  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Asheville-Buncombe  Technical  Institute  has  the  only  program  in 
the  state  in  an  educational  institution.  A  number  of  training  programs  are 
conducted  by  hospitals;  three  of  the  four  in  North  Carolina  are  hospital 
programs.*  A  certificate  is  ordinarily  granted  upon  completion  of  a  program. 
No  information  is  available  as  to  standards  for  accreditation,  dates  of 
original  accreditation,  or  the  pattern  of  reaccreditation  employed  by  the 
accrediting  agencies. 

Cy to technology 

Accreditation : 

Training  programs  in  cytotechnology 

Accrediting  agency: 

Council  on  Medical  Education 

American  Medical  Association 

Programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina: 

Duke  University  Medical  Center 

School  of  Medicine,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill 

Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine,  Wake  Forest  University 
(in  conjunction  with  North  Carolina  Baptist  Hospital) 

The  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  Board  of  Schools  of  Medical  Technology  of  the  American  Society  of 
Medical  Technologists,  in  collaboration  with  the  American  Society  of  Clinical 
Pathologists,  are  concerned  with  accreditation  in  the  field  of  cytotechnology. 
Schools  offering  programs  in  cytotechnology  are  evaluated  and  surveyed  for 
adherence  to  standards  covering  administration,  faculty  and  personnel, 

*Charlotte  Memorial  Hospital;  Wake  County  Memorial  Hospital;  and  Womack 
Army  Hospital,  Fort  Bragg. 
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organization,  admission  requirements,  curriculum,  ethics,  and  health  of 
students.  Programs  are  open  to  students  with  at  least  two  years  of  college; 
a  certificate  is  usually  awarded  upon  successful  completion  of  a  year’s 
training  program,  which  may  be  conducted  by  a  university  or  other  medical 
school,  a  hospital,  or  an  independent  laboratory.  No  set  pattern  of 
reapproval  is  followed,  but  the  Council’s  approval  may  be  withdrawn  whenever 
in  the  Council's  opinion  an  educational  program  falls  below  the  minimum 
standards.  The  1969-1970  directory  published  by  the  Council  shows  approved 
programs  at  118  schools,  most  of  these  at  hospitals.  There  were  seven 
approved  programs  in  North  Carolina,  three  of  them  at  university  medical 
schools,*  as  indicated  above.  Each  was  for  a  12-month  certificate  program. 

Inhalation  Therapy 

Accreditation : 

Training  programs  for  inhalation  therapists 

Accrediting  agencies: 

Council  on  Medical  Education 

American  Medical  Association 

Programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina: 

Duke  University  Medical  Center 

The  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
in  collaboration  with  Boards  of  Schools  of  Inhalation  Therapy  of  the  American 
Society  of  Anesthesiologists,  the  American  College  of  Chest  Physicians,  and 
the  American  Association  for  Inhalation  Therapy  accredit  schools  offering 
training  in  inhalation  therapy.  The  1969-1970  list  carried  the  names  of  55 
approved  schools,  two  of  them  in  North  Carolina,  the  one  which  has  a  university 


*Cytotechnology  programs  at  noncollegiate  institutions  are:  Mercy  and 
Presbyterian  Hospitals,  Charlotte;  Cabarrus  Memorial  Hospital,  Concord;  Moses 
H.  Cone  Memorial  Hospital,  Greensboro. 
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connection  is  listed  above.**  Entrance  requirements  for  that  program,  which 
runs  for  18  months,  include  high  school  graduation. 

Medical  Record  Librarians 

Accreditation : 

Training  programs  for  medical  record  librarian 

Accrediting  agencies: 

Council  on  Medical  Education 

American  Medical  Association 

Programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina: 

None  at  an  educational  institution  in  North  Carolina 
(see  below) 

The  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
in  collaboration  with  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Registration  of  the 
American  Association  of  Medical  Record  Librarians,  accredits  institutions 
offering  programs  for  medical  record  librarians.  Such  programs  vary  widely 
in  location,  duration,  and  entrance  requirements. 

Medical  record  librarian  programs  may  be  offered  by  both  colleges  and 
hospitals.  Of  the  27  accredited  programs  in  the  United  States  in  1969-70, 
the  only  accredited  program  in  North  Carolina  is  the  11-month  program  for 
female  students  with  at  least  two  years  of  college  at  North  Carolina  Baptist 
Hospital  in  Winston-Salem  in  affiliation  with  the  Georgia  Women's  College. 


Medical  Technology 


Accreditation : 

Programs  in  medical  technology  at  hospitals  and  at  regionally 
accredited  colleges  and  universities 


**The  program  at  North  Carolina  Baptist  Hospital  in  Winston-Salem  is 
also  on  the  approved  list. 
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Accrediting  agency: 

Council  on  Medical  Education 
American  Medical  Association 

Programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina:  see  next  page 

The  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Schools  of  Medical  Technology  of  the 
American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists  and  the  American  Society  of 
Medical  Technologists,  has  established  standards  for  training  in  medical 
technology  and  accredits  professional  programs  in  the  field.  Acceptable 
schools  must  operate  in  accordance  with  eight  standards:  administration; 
organization;  faculty  (the  director  must  be  a  graduate  of  medicine  certified 
in  clinical  pathology  by  the  American  Board  of  Pathology;  the  student-teacher 
ratio  in  laboratory  practice  may  not  exceed  2-1);  admission  requirements; 
curriculum;  the  availability  of  clinical  material;  institutional  ethics;  and 
student  health  requirements.  The  standards  urge  but  do  not  require  that  the 
12-month  (minimum)  professional  training  program  in  medical  technology  be 
integrated  with  a  collegiate  program,  thus  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree 
in  medical  technology  (BS  in  Medical  Technology).  Otherwise,  a  certificate 
is  issued  upon  successful  completion  of  the  course.  There  is  no  set  pattern 
of  reapproval,  but  the  Council  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  approval  at 
any  time  it  finds  that  a  school  does  not  maintain  a  program  meeting  the 
prescribed  standards. 

Medical  technology  programs  are  offered  by  hospitals,  medical  schools, 
or  laboratories  capable  of  providing  laboratory  and  clinical  material 
sufficient  to  provide  adequate  technical  training  in  the  various  laboratory 


divisions . 
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The  1969-1970  list  of  schools  with  accredited  programs  published  by  the 
Council  includes  787  such  schools,  of  which  12  with  a  college  or  university 
affiliation  are  in  North  Carolina.  Those  programs  are  listed  below.*  The 
dates  of  original  accreditation  are  not  available. 

Name  and  Location  of  Approved  School  College  or  University  Affiliation 


Asheville:  St  Joseph’s  Hospital 

Belmont  Abbey  College 

High  Point  College 

Mars  Hill  College 

Western  Carolina  University 

Chapel  Hill:  N.C.  Memorial  Hospital 

UNC  at  Chapel  Hill 

Charlotte:  Charlotte  Memorial  Hospital 

Mercy  Hospital 

Presbyterian  Hospital 

Winthrop  College  (S.C.) 

Belmont  Abbey  College 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College 

St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College 

Durham:  Duke  University  Medical  Center 

St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College 
UNC  at  Wilmington 

Watts  Hospital 

East  Carolina  University 

High  Point  College 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College 

Western  Carolina  University 

Fayetteville:  Cape  Fear  Valley  Hospital 

St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College 
East  Carolina  University 

Raleigh:  Rex  Hospital 

Campbell  College 

East  Carolina  University 

High  Point  College 

St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College 
UNC  at  Wilmington 

Wilmington:  New  Hanover  Memorial 

Hospital 

East  Carolina  University 

UNC  at  Wilmington 

Winston-Salem:  Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital 

East  Carolina  University 
Greensboro  College 

Western  Carolina  University 

*A  full  list  of  schools  of  medical  technology  is  printed  in  North 
Carolina  Educational  Directory  1969-1970 ,  p.  116. 
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Winston-Salem:  North  Carolina  Baptist 
Hospital  and  Bowman  Gray  School  of 
Medicine,  Wake  Forest  University 


Medicine 

Accreditation : 

Programs  leading  to  the  M.D.  and  Basic  Medical  Sciences  degrees 

Accrediting  agency: 

Liaison  Committee  on  Medical  Education 

Programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina: 

School  of  Medicine,  Duke  University 

School  of  Medicine,  UNC  at  Chapel  Hill 

Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine,  Wake  Forest  University 

The  American  Medical  Association,  through  its  Council  on  Medical  Education, 
and  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  through  its  Executive 
Council,  are  equally  represented  on  the  Liaison  Committee  on  Medical  Education, 
which  conducts  accreditation  studies  for  both  groups.  Its  recommendations 
are  forwarded  to  both  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  and  the  Executive 
Council,  which  along  with  the  Committee,  must  also  approve  a  medical  school 
for  accreditation.  The  Liaison  Committee  operates  under  comprehensive 
statements  of  standards  approved  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  institutional  members  of  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges.  These  standards  are  designed  to  serve  as  "’general 
but  not  specific  criteria  in  the  medical  school  accreditation  programs’  and 


Atlantic  Christian  College 

Campbell  College 

Catawba  College 

East  Carolina  University 

Greensboro  College 

High  Point  College 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College 

Mars  Hill  College 

St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College 

Salem  College 

Wake  Forest  University 
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not  as  obstacles  to  soundly  conceived  experimentation. The  standards  relate 
to  the  school's  professed  objectives,  its  organization  and  administration,  its 
faculty,  facilities,  and  educational  program.  No  rigid  curriculum  in  medicine 
is  prescribed;  however,  instruction  in  over  20  specific  areas  of  medicine 
must  be  included  in  the  educational  program.  Reaccreditation  is  on  an  8-10 
year  cycle,  though  provision  may  be  made  for  more  frequent  visits  as  necessary. 
The  list  of  accredited  medical  schools  is  published  each  year  in  the  Education 
Number  of  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  The  1969  list 
showed  85  approved  medical  schools  and  six  approved  schools  of  basic  medical 
sciences.  The  three  schools  of  medicine  listed  above  are  the  only  medical 
schools  in  North  Carolina,  and  all  are  on  the  accredited  list.  There  are  no 
approved  schools  of  basic  medical  sciences  in  North  Carolina. 

Nursing 


Accreditation : 

Associate,  bachelor's  and  master's  degree  programs  offered  at 
regionally  accredited  institutions 

Accrediting  agency: 

National  League  for  Nursing,  Inc. 

North  Carolina  Board  of  Nursing 

Programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina: 

Sandhills  Community  College,  associate  level 

School  of  Nursing,  Duke  University,  bachelor's  and  master's  level 

School  of  Nursing,  East  Carolina  University,  bachelor's  level 

Department  of  Nursing,  Lenoir  Rhyne  College,  bachelor's  level 

Department  of  Nursing,  North  Carolina  Central  University, 
bachelor's  level 

School  of  Nursing,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
bachelor's  and  master's  level 

School  of  Public  Health,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  master's  level 

School  of  Nursing,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro, 
bachelor's  level 

The  National  League  for  Nursing,  Inc.,  through  the  Department  of  Diploma 
Programs,  accredits  state-approved  programs  in  nursing  offered  by  hospitals 


5lNational  Commission  on  Accrediting,  Accreditation  in  Medicine  (Washington, 
1966),  p.  2. 
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and  a  few  institutions  of  higher  education  that  do  not  lead  to  degrees.  None 
in  this  group  is  accredited  in  North  Carolina. 

The  League's  Department  of  Associate  Degree  Programs  accredits  two-year, 
state-approved  programs  leading  to  associate  degrees.  There  are  85 
League-approved  programs  as  of  March  1970.  The  only  North  Carolina  program 
at  this  level  is  the  one  at  Sandhills  Community  College;  accreditation  was 
announced  in  June  1969. 

Collegiate  nursing  programs  are  accredited  by  the  League  through  its 
Department  of  Baccalaureate  and  Higher  Degree  Programs. 

The  criteria  for  accreditation  of  baccalaureate  and  higher  degree  programs 
are  developed,  reviewed,  and  revised  by  the  Department's  Council  of  Member 
Agencies.  Those  criteria  are  detailed  and  include  statements  or  requirements 
concerning  the  philosophy  and  purpose  of  the  nursing  program,  its  organization 
and  administration,  faculty  and  faculty  organization  (including  the  functions 
of  the  faculty  and  qualifications  of  faculty) ,  student  selection  and 
admission,  institutional  resources,  facilities  and  services,  curriculum 
development,  and  curriculum  and  instruction  at  the  baccalaureate  and  master's 
degree  levels.  The  list  of  approved  programs  is  published  annually. 
Reaccreditation  is  normally  conducted  every  eight  years,  but  more  frequent 
visits  may  be  made. 

The  1970  list  of  accredited  collegiate  nursing  programs  in  the  United 
States  includes  180  colleges  and  universities.  The  League's  accredited  nursing 
programs  at  North  Carolina  colleges  and  universities  are  as  follows: 

School  of  Nursing,  Duke  University 

-  Baccalaureate  education  with  a  major  in  nursing  for  students 
with  no  previous  preparation  in  nursing  and  for  graduates  of 
diploma  and  associate  degree  programs  in  nursing 

-  A  graduate  program  in  nursing  offering  one  or  more  curriculums 
that  lead  to  a  master's  degree 
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School  of  Nursing,  East  Carolina  University 

-  Baccalaureate  education  with  a  major  in  nursing  for  students 
with  no  previous  preparation  in  nursing  and  for  graduates  of 
diploma  and  associate  degree  programs  in  nursing 

Department  of  Nursing,  Lenoir  Rhyne  College 

-  Baccalaureate  education  with  a  major  in  nursing  for  students 
with  no  previous  preparation  in  nursing 

Department  of  Nursing,  North  Carolina  Central  University 

-  Baccalaureate  education  with  a  major  in  nursing  for  graduates 
of  hospital  and  associate  degree  programs  in  nursing  only 

School  of  Nursing,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

-  Baccalaureate  education  with  a  major  in  nursing  for  students 
with  no  previous  preparation  in  nursing  and  for  graduates 

of  diploma  and  associate  degree  programs  in  nursing 

-  A  graduate  program  in  nursing  offering  one  or  more  curriculums 
that  lead  to  a  master's  degree 

School  of  Nursing,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

-  Baccalaureate  education  with  a  major  in  nursing  for  students 
with  no  previous  preparation  in  nursing  and  for  graduates  of 
diploma  and  associate  degree  programs  in  nursing 

School  of  Public  Health,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

-  A  graduate  program  in  public  health  nursing  offering  one  or 
more  curriculums  that  lead  to  a  master's  degree 

Nursing  programs  are  also  accredited  by  the  North  Carolina  Board  of 
Nursing  under  the  terms  of  the  State's  Nursing  Practice  Act,  which  requires 
the  Board  to  conduct  accreditation  of  educational  units  in  nursing  and  to 
maintain  a  list  of  accredited  institutions.  An  educational  program  in 
nursing  may  be  offered  by  a  general  hospital,  an  educational  agency  or 
institution,  or  by  another  authority  approved  by  the  Board.  The  Nursing 
Practice  Act  sets  certain  requirements  for  educational  programs  in  nursing, 
particularly  as  regards  curriculum,  and  additional  standards  are  set  by 
the  Board.  As  is  usually  the  case  in  accreditation  procedures,  representatives 
of  the  Board  visit  and  survey  educational  units  in  nursing  and  report  its 
findings  to  the  Board.  The  accreditation  decision  is  then  made  by  vote  of 
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the  Board.  The  Board  accredits  "three  types  of  educational  programs  leading 
to  licensure  as  registered  nurse — (a)  the  hospital  diploma  program,  (b)  the 
associate  degree  program,  (c)  the  baccalaureate  degree  program."  In  addition, 
it  accredits  "the  practical  nurse  education  programs  leading  to  licensure 
as  licensed  practical  nurse."33  The  requirements  and  standards  adhered  to  by 
the  Board  are  general  for  the  most  part  and  cover  the  organizational  structure 
and  financial  operations  of  the  parent  unit,  the  administration  of  the  nursing 
unit  itself,  faculty  (nurse  faculty  members  must  be  licensed  nurses  and  hold 
a  baccalaureate  degree  or  have  actively  engaged  in  academic  training) , 
students  (admission  and  graduation  requirements),  curriculum,  facilities 
(the  most  specific  standards  are  in  this  area),  and  arrangements  for  record 
keeping.  "The  extent  to  which  graduates  are  successful  in  meeting  requirements 
for  licensure  /is  also/  considered  by  the  Board  in  evaluating  .  .  .  the 
program."33  Each  unit  with  a  nursing  education  program  is  required  to  report 
to  the  Board  twice  a  year,  and  the  Board  may  request  additional  information 
if  it  feels  it  is  required  for  an  effective  evaluation  of  the  unit.  Once 
accreditation  has  been  granted,  no  set  reaccreditation  procedure  is  followed, 
although  the  Nursing  Practice  Act  does  authorize  surveys  "at  such  times  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Board. "3^  By  means  of  the  semi-annual  reports,  the 
Board  is  constantly  informed  of  institutional  status  and  may  inquire  into  the 
maintenance  of  standards. 

The  1969-70  list  of  programs  accredited  by  the  North  Carolina  Board  of 
Nursing  is  as  follows: 

52Nc>rth  Carolina  Board  of  Nursing,  Standards  for  Educational  Units  in 
Nursing  (Raleigh,  1967),  p.  3. 

33Ibid.,  p.  2. 

54 


North  Carolina  Nursing  Practice  Act  (G.S.  90-171.7),  July  1,  1965. 
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Certificate  Program  of  Practical  Nurse  Education  -  One  Year 

Anson  Technical  Institute  (Ansonville) * 

Asheville-Buncombe  Technical  Institute  (Asheville) 

Beaufort  County  Technical  Institute  (Washington) 

Caldwell  Technical  Institute  (Lenoir) 

Cape  Fear  Technical  Institute  (Wilmington) 

Carteret  Technical  Institute  (Morehead  City) 

Catawba  Valley  Technical  Institute  (Newton) 

Technical  Institute  of  Alamance  (Burlington) 

Central  Carolina  Technical  Institute  (Sanford) 

Central  Piedmont  Community  College  (Charlotte) 

Cleveland  County  Technical  Institute  (Shelby) 

Coastal  Community  College  (Jacksonville) 

College  of  the  Albemarle  (Elizabeth  City) 

Craven  County  Technical  Institute  (New  Bern) 

Durham  Technical  Institute  (Durham) 

Edgecombe  County  Technical  Institute  (Tarboro)* 

Fayetteville  Technical  Institute  (Fayetteville) 

Forsyth  Technical  Institute  (Winston-Salem) 

Gaston  Memorial  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing  (Gastonia) 
Guilford  Technical  Institute  (Jamestown) 

Halifax  County  Technical  Institute  (Halifax) 

Haywood  Technical  Institute  (Clyde) 

James  Sprunt  Technical  Institute  (Kenansville) 

Montgomery  Technical  Institute  (Troy)* 

Nash  Technical  Institute  (Rocky  Mount) 

Randolph  Technical  Institute  (Asheboro) 

Richmond  Technical  Institute  (Rockingham) 

Roanoke-Chowan  Technical  Institute  (Ahoskie)* 

Robeson  Technical  Institute  (St.  Pauls) 

Rowan  Technical  Institute  (Salisbury) 

Roxboro-Durham  Technical  Institute  (Durham) 

Sampson  Technical  Institute  (Clinton) 

Southeastern  Community  College  (Whiteville) 

Southwestern  Technical  Institute  (Sylva) 

Watts  Hospital  Course  in  Practical  Nursing  (Durham) 

Wayne  Community  College  (Goldsboro) 

Wilkes  Community  College  (Wilkesboro) 

Wilson  Technical  Institute  (Wilson) 

Womack  Army  Hospital  Program  (Ft.  Bragg) 

W.  W.  Holding  Technical  Institute  (Raleigh) 

Diploma  Nursing  Programs 

Cabarrus  Memorial  Hospital  (Concord) 

Davis  Hospital  (Statesville) 


*Provisionally  accredited  -  new  program. 
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Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital  (Winston-Salem) 

Gaston  Memorial  Hospital  (Gastonia) 

Hamlet  Hospital  (Hamlet) 

High  Point  Memorial  (High  Point) 

Highsmith-Rainey  Memorial  Hospital  (Fayetteville)  (closing  Fall  1970) 
Lenoir  Memorial  Hospital  (Kinston) 

Lincoln  Hospital  (Durham) 

Lowrance  Hospital  (Mooresville) 

Martin  Memorial  School  of  Nursing  (Northern  Hospital  of  Surry  County, 
Mount  Airy) 

Memorial  Mission  Hospital  (Asheville) 

Mercy  School  of  Nursing  (Charlotte) 

Mountain  Sanatorium  and  Hospital  (Fletcher) 

N.  C.  Baptist  Hospital  (Winston-Salem) 

Presbyterian  Hospital  (Charlotte) 

Rex  Hospital  (Raleigh) 

Reynolds  Memorial  Hospital  (Winston-Salem) 

Rowan  Memorial  Hospital  (Salisbury) 

Watts  Hospital  (Durham) 

Wilson  Memorial  Hospital  (Wilson) 

Associate  Degree  Nursing  Programs 

Central  Piedmont  Community  College  (Charlotte) 

Chowan  Junior  College  (Murfreesboro) 

Fayetteville  Technical  Institute  (Fayetteville) 

Gardner-Webb  College  (Boiling  Springs) 

Rockingham  Community  College  (Wentworth) 

Sandhills  Community  College  (Southern  Pines) 

Southeastern  Community  College  (Whiteville) 

Western  Piedmont  Community  College  (Morganton) 

UNC  at  Wilmington  (Wilmington) 

Baccalaureate  Degree  Nursing  Programs 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University  (Greensboro) 
Duke  University  (Durham) 

East  Carolina  University  (Greenville) 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College  (Hickory) 

North  Carolina  Central  University  (Durham)* 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  (Chapel  Hill) 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  (Greensboro) 

Western  Carolina  University  (Cullowhee)* 

Winston-Salem  State  University  (Winston-Salem) 


*Provisionally  accredited  -  new  program. 
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Physical  Therapy 

Accreditation : 

Professional  programs  in  physical  therapy 

Accrediting  agency: 

Council  on  Education 

American  Medical  Association 

Programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina: 

Duke  University  Medical  Center 

School  of  Medicine,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

The  Council  on  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  in 
collaboration  with  the  Council  on  Education  of  the  American  Physical  Therapy 
Association,  accredits  professional  schools  in  this  field.  The  Council 
bases  its  judgment  on  the  degree  to  which  programs  in  physical  therapy  meet 
detailed  standards  covering  organization  and  administration,  services  and 
facilities,  faculty,  admission  requirements,  and  curriculum  (nine  areas  of 
instruction  and  a  supervised  clinical  experience  are  specified,  each  with 
content  described  and  number  of  required  semester  and  clock  hours  established) . 
Both  certificate  and  degree  programs  are  approved.  The  Council  follows  no 
set  reapproval  cycle,  but  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  approval  if  a 
school's  program  falls  below  the  minimum  required  standards.  The  1969-1970 
list  of  schools  with  accredited  programs  contains  50  schools.  The  two  on  the 
list  from  North  Carolina  are  those  offered  by  the  Duke  University  Medical 
Center  and  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  The  Chapel  Hill  program  is  a  bachelor's  degree  program;  the  programs 
at  Duke  are  a  certificate  program  and  a  master's  degree  program. 

Radiologic  Technology 


Accreditation : 

Training  programs  in  radiologic  (X-Ray)  technology 
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Accrediting  agency: 

Council  on  Medical  Education 

American  Medical  Association 

Programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina: 

N.  C.  Memorial  Hospital  (affiliated  with  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Mercy  Hospital  (affiliated  with  Sacred  Heart  College) 

Duke  University  Medical  Center  (affiliated  with  Duke  University 
and  Elon  College) 

Moses  H.  Cone  Memorial  Hospital  (affiliated  with  Greensboro  College) 

Carteret  General  Hospital  (affiliated  with  Carteret  Technical 
Institute) 

Moore  Memorial  Hospital  (affiliated  with  Sandhills  Community 
College) 

N.  C.  Baptist  Hospital  (affiliated  with  Bowman  Gray  School  of 
Medicine,  Wake  Forest  University) 

The  organizations  concerned  with  the  accreditation  of  educational 
programs  for  X-ray  technicians  are  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  American  College  of  Radiology,  and  the 
American  Society  of  Radiologic  Technologists.  The  Council,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  other  groups,  establishes  and  maintains  the  standards 
for  accreditation,  and  in  collaboration  with  the  American  College  of 
Radiology  surveys,  reports  on,  and  approves  schools  offering  programs  in 
the  area.  The  standards  are  not  specific,  except  as  to  curriculum,  and 
include,  in  addition  to  curriculum,  administration,  organization,  faculty, 
admission  requirements,  ethics,  and  student  health.  The  curriculum  standards 
are  specific  both  as  to  required  and  elective  courses  and  teaching  methods. 

Only  those  programs  offering  a  minimum  of  24  months  of  training  are  accredited. 
Nothing  in  the  standards  refers  to  reaccreditation,  but  it  can  be  assumed 
that  the  practice  followed  in  other  areas  by  the  AMA  Council  on  Medical 
Education  is  also  followed  here.  The  1969-1970  list  of  approved  schools  of 
radiologic  technology  contains  1,152  schools,  most  of  them  at  hospitals. 
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There  are  26  approved  programs  in  North  Carolina.*  Those  programs  offered 
by  a  college  or  university  or  with  a  college  or  university  affiliation  are 
noted  above. 


XVIII.  MUSIC 


Accreditation : 

Institutions  granting  degrees  in  music 
Accrediting  agency: 

National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music 

Programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina: 

Appalachian  State  University 
Brevard  College  ** 

East  Carolina  University 
Greensboro  College 
Mars  Hill  College 
Meredith  College 
Pfeiffer  College** 

Queens  College 

St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College 
Salem  College 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

The  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music  has  as  one  of  its  purposes 

setting  minimum  standards  for  granting  degrees  in  music. 

Schools  which  can  show  evidence  of  permanence  and 
stability  and  which  meet  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  standards  of  the  Association,  and  which  give 
promise  of  being  able  to  meet  completely  the  standards 
of  the  Association  for  all  the  music  curricula 
offered  may  be  granted  associate  membership . ^ 

Regional  accreditation  is  not  necessary  in  some  parts  of  the  country;  it  is 

required,  however,  within  the  area  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Southern 

Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Acceptance  with  associate  membership 


*For  the  full  list  of  schools  in  North  Carolina,  see  North  Carolina 
Educational  Directory  1969-1970 , pp .  115-116. 

^National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music,  By-Laws  and  Regulations  1965 
(Galesburg,  Illinois,  1965),  p.  7. 


**An  associate  member. 
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is  equivalent  to  accreditation  by  NASM.  Application  for  promotion  to  full 
membership  is  normally  made  after  an  institution  has  been  an  associate 
member  from  two  to  five  years. 

Both  undergraduate  and  graduate  degree  programs  in  music  are  accredited. 
The  Association  has  adopted  detailed  requirements  for  minimum  undergraduate 
curricula  in  music  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Music,  Bachelor  of  Music 
Education,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Music,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  Bachelor  of 
Fine  Arts  degrees.  These  requirements  cover  admissions,  minimum  residence, 
and  specifications  as  to  the  semester  hours  of  credit  to  be  granted  for 
recitation  and  practice,  as  well  as  specific  course  requirements  for  each 
of  the  several  undergraduate  music  degrees.  The  Association  is  also 
interested  in  physical  facilities  (practice  rooms  and  equipment) ,  library 
resources  (books,  scores,  and  records),  and  faculty  qualifications.  The 
Association  has  also  set  detailed  requirements  for  master's  degrees  in  music 
(Master  of  Music,  Master  of  Music  Education,  and  Master  of  Arts). 

Institutions  offering  doctoral  degrees  in  music  (Doctor  of  Musical  Arts 
and  Doctor  of  Music  in  the  areas  of  performance  and  composition;  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  areas  of  research  and  in  some  cases  composition;  Doctor  of 
Music  Education  and  Doctor  of  Education  in  the  area  of  teaching)  are 
requested  to  submit  their  plans  to  the  Graduate  Commission  of  NASM  for  review 
and  suggestion  prior  to  establishment  of  the  degree  program.  Although  NASM 
does  not  require  the  award  of  specific  degrees,  its  preferred  pattern  is  the 
Bachelor  of  Music — Master  of  Music — Doctor  of  Musical  Arts. 


Reaccreditation  of  institutions  is  conducted  every  ten  years. 
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Because  of  NASM's  particular  interest  in  music  education,  NASM  maintains 
close  relations  with  the  National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher 
Education  (NCATE).  The  two  organizations  cooperate  in  areas  of  mutual  concern 
and  joint  visitations  are  frequently  conducted. 

The  1970  directory  of  NASM  accredited  institutions  lists  278  full 
members  and  60  associate  members.  In  addition,  the  Graduate  Commission  of 
NASM  has  reviewed  in  a  consultative  capacity  42  post-master’s  and  doctoral 
degree  programs.  The  11  approved  schools  in  North  Carolina  are  given  above; 
the  degree  programs  approved  at  each  of  those  institutions  are  as  follows: 

Appalachian  State  University 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Music  Education 

Brevard  College* 

Junior  College  Diploma  in  Music 

East  Carolina  University 

Bachelor  of  Music  in  Applied  Music 
Bachelor  of  Music  in  Music  Education 
Bachelor  of  Music  in  Church  Music 
Bachelor  of  Music  in  Theory-Composition 
Master  of  Arts  in  Music 
Master  of  Music  in  Applied  Music 
Master  of  Music  in  Music  Education 
Master  of  Music  in  Church  Music 
Master  of  Music  in  Theory-Composition 

Greensboro  College 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music 
Bachelor  of  Music  in  Applied  Music 
Bachelor  of  Music  Education 

Mars  Hill  College 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Applied  Music 
Bachelor  of  Music  in  Applied  Music 
Bachelor  of  Music  in  Church  Music 
Bachelor  of  Music  Education 

Meredith  College 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Applied  Music 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  School  Music 
Bachelor  of  Music  in  Applied  Music 


*An  associate  member. 
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Pfeiffer  College* 

Bachelor  of  Arts  with  Major  in  Music 
(Church  Music  and  Music  Education) 

Queens  College 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Bachelor  of  Music  in  Applied  Music 
Bachelor  of  Music  in  Music  Education 

St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Applied  Music 
Bachelor  of  Music  in  Applied  Music 
Bachelor  of  Music  in  Church  Music 
Bachelor  of  Music  Education 

Salem  College 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music 
Bachelor  of  Music  in  Performance 
Bachelor  of  Music  in  School  Music 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Applied  Music 
Bachelor  of  Music  in  Applied  Music 
Bachelor  of  Music  in  Music  Education 
Bachelor  of  Music  in  Theory 
Master  of  Education  in  Music  Education 
Master  of  Music  in  Applied  Music 


XIX .  PHARMACY 


Accreditation : 

Professional  pharmacy  schools 
Accrediting  agency: 

American  Council  on  Pharmaceutical  Education 

Programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina: 

School  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 

The  agency  which  accredits  education  in  pharmacy  is  the 
American  Council  on  Pharmaceutical  Education.  The 
Council  was  organized  by  three  organizations  representing 
educational  institutions,  the  pharmaceutical  profession, 
and  the  state  licensing  bodies:  the  American  Association 
of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy,  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  and  the  National  Association  of  Boards  of 
Pharmacy . 56 


*Associate  member. 

^National  Commission  on  Accrediting,  Accreditation  in  Pharmacy 
1964),  p.  1. 


Hill 


(Washington, 
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The  standards  the  Council  employs  in  accreditation  are  quite  detailed  and 
include  the  aims  of  the  school  and  the  extent  to  which  the  program  accomplishes 
the  stated  objectives  in  pharmaceutical  education;  overall  university  admin¬ 
istration  in  relation  to  the  college  of  pharmacy  and  administration  of  the 
school  of  pharmacy;  the  school's  budget;  policy  regarding  admissions  and 
promotion  of  students;  faculty,  including  adequacy  in  number,  training,  and 
experience,  opportunities  for  growth  and  participation  in  plans  to  improve 
the  program,  and  formal  organization  and  conditions  of  service;  student 
personnel  services  and  opportunities  for  extracurricular  activity;  curriculum 
and  effectiveness  of  instruction;  physical  plant;  and  experimentation  and 
self-study . 

Beginning  in  1960,  the  minimum  education  for  the  degree  in  pharmacy  is 
five  years  of  college  education,  at  least  three  years  of  which  must  be  taken 
in  a  college  of  pharmacy.  The  American  Council  on  Pharmaceutical  Education 
and  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  permit  the  colleges  of 
pharmacy  to  organize  their  curricula  on  the  basis  of  an  integrated  program 
whereby  all  five  years  are  taken  in  the  college  of  pharmacy  or  to  require  one 
or  two  years  of  preprofessional  education  prior  to  admittance  to  the  college 
of  pharmacy. 

The  degree  granted  for  completion  of  the  approved  undergraduate 
curriculum  in  pharmacy  may  be  the  B.A.,  B.S.,  B.S.  in  Pharmacy,  or  Bachelor 
of  Pharmacy.  A  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  may  be  given  for  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  a  four-year  program  based  upon  two  years  of  preprofessional  instruction; 
graduate  study  in  pharmacy  normally  leads  to  an  M.S.  or  M.S.  in  Pharmacy  and 


to  a  Ph.D.  or  a  Doctor  of  Science. 
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The  Council  has  accredited  independent  schools  of  pharmacy  which  are 
not  parts  of  regionally  accredited  colleges  and  universities.  The  Council 
operates  on  a  six-year  reaccreditation  cycle.  The  School  of  Pharmacy  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  one  of  74  programs  accredited 
nationally  as  of  1970.  Its  latest  reaccreditation  was  in  1966. 

XX .  PSYCHOLOGY 

Accreditation : 

All  doctoral  programs  for  the  professional  practice  of  psychology 

Accrediting  agency: 

American  Psychological  Association 

Programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina: 

Clinical  psychology 
Duke  University 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Until  April  1970  the  American  Psychological  Association,  through  the 

Committee  on  Evaluation  of  its  Education  and  Training  Board,  accredited 

programs  leading  to  a  doctor’s  degree  in  clinical  or  counseling  psychology 

only.  The  National  Commission  on  Accrediting  approved  changes  which  will 

permit  the  APA  to  accredit  all  doctoral  level  training  programs  for  the 

professional  practice  of  psychology.  Criteria  for  doctoral  programs  in 

clinical  and  counseling  areas  include  qualifications  and  number  of  the 

graduate  psychology  faculty,  detailed  requirements  concerning  the  areas  of 

curriculum,  general  requirements  concerning  facilities  and  equipment,  and  a 

statement  on  the  overall  atmosphere  of  the  department. 

In  its  accrediting  activities  the  Association  tries  to 
guard  against  standardization  and  infringement  of  the 
independence  of  training  institutions.  It  encourages 
institutions,  in  addition  to  meeting  the  accreditation 
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standards,  to  develop  their  programs  in  accordance  with 
their  own  objectives  and  in  a  manner  best  suited  to  their 
staff  and  resources. 57 

Reaccreditation  is  normally  on  a  five-year  cycle.  A  list  of  the 
APA-Approved  Doctoral  Programs  is  carried  annually  in  the  October  issue  of 
the  American  Psychologist .  The  October  1969  list  contains  70  fully  approved 
and  five  provisionally  approved  doctoral  programs  in  clinical  psychology  and 
22  fully  approved  and  no  provisionally  approved  programs  in  counseling 
psychology.  The  programs  in  clinical  psychology  in  the  two  institutions 
listed  above  are  the  only  ones  in  North  Carolina  which  are  accredited;  there 
are  no  approved  programs  in  counseling  psychology  in  the  state. 


XXI .  PUBLIC  HEALTH 


Accreditation : 

Graduate  professional  schools  of  public  health 

Accrediting  agency: 

American  Public  Health  Association 

Programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina: 

School  of  Public  Health,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

The  American  Public  Health  Association,  through  its  Committee  on 
Professional  Education,  accredits  schools  of  public  health  which  are  integral 
parts  of  accredited  colleges  or  universities.  The  Committee  has  established 
a  detailed  set  of  criteria  and  guidelines  for  accreditation  which  reflect 
the  Committee’s  interest 

in  such  characteristics  of  a  school  as:  organization, 
administration,  and  financing;  competence  and  balance 
of  the  faculty;  adequacy  of  the  curriculum;  appropriateness 
and  consistency  of  admissions  requirements;  supervised 


^National  Commission  on  Accrediting,  Accreditation  in  Psychology 
(Washington,  1964),  p.  2. 
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student  field  practice  or  laboratory  experience  in 
teaching,  research,  and  community  service;  and  provision 
for  self-evaluation  in  terms  of  specific  objectives  of 
the  school. 58 

The  Committee  does  not  require  a  particular  degree  to  be  granted,  nor  does 
it  specify  a  standard  curriculum.  Rather,  the  Committee  is  more  concerned 
with  the  objectives  and  community  service  aspects  of  the  schools  it  accredits. 
A  list  of  accredited  schools  is  published  annually.  The  1969  list  includes 
15  schools  in  the  United  States,  two  in  Canada  and  one  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  School  of  Public  Health  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  is  the  only  such  school  in  the  state.  The  Committee  operates  on  a  four- 
to  five-year  reaccreditation  cycle. 


XXII.  SOCIAL  WORK 


Accreditation : 

Graduate  professional  schools  at  regionally  accredited  colleges 
and  universities 

Accrediting  agency: 

Council  on  Social  Work  Education 

Programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina: 

School  of  Social  Work,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Schools  of  social  work  are  accredited  by  the  Council  on  Social  Work 
Education.  The  Council  carries  out  its  accrediting  responsibilities  through 
a  semi-autonomous  Commission  on  Accreditation.  Accreditation  is  granted  on 
the  basis  of  meeting  detailed  requirements  described  in  a  Manual  of 
Accrediting  Standards ,  which  is  periodically  reviewed  and  brought  up  to  date. 
The  standards  relate  to  the  objectives  of  the  school,  the  school’s  program, 


58"Criteria  and  Guidelines  for  Accrediting  Schools  of  Public  Health." 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health  56:1309  (August  1966) . 
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its  organization  and  administration,  the  facilities  of  the  school,  and  the 
arrangements  a  school  makes  for  self-study  and  evaluation  of  the  outcomes  of 
its  total  program.  An  accredited  school's  program  leads  to  a  master's 


degree . 

The  Commission  uses  a  ten-year  periodic  evaluation  schedule.  The 
Commission  publishes  an  annual  list  of  accredited  graduate  schools  of  social 
work;  the  1970  list  includes  73  institutions  in  the  United  States,  and 
another  ten  schools  are  working  toward  accreditation.  The  School  of  Social 
Work  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  the  only  school 
listed  in  the  state. 

Although  some  schools  of  social  work  offer  post-master's  programs,  they 
are  not  accredited  as  such  by  the  Commission.  Of  the  23  post-master's 
programs  available  in  the  United  States,  none  is  offered  in  North  Carolina. 


XXIII.  TEACHER  EDUCATION 


Accreditation : 

Bachelor's  and  higher  degree  programs  at  regionally  accredited 
institutions 

Accrediting  agency: 

National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education 

Programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina: 

Appalachian  State  University 

Atlantic  Christian  College 

Duke  University 

East  Carolina  University 

High  Point  College 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College 

North  Carolina  Central  University 

North  Carolina  State  University 

Pembroke  State  University* 


*Pembroke  State  University  was  notified  by  letter  of  June  2,  1970  from  the 
NCATE  director  to  the  president  that  accreditation  in  two  programs  (elementary 
and  secondary  education)  had  been  granted  for  a  five-year  period. 
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Salem  College 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 
Western  Carolina  University 
Winston-Salem  State  University 

Accreditation  of  teacher  education  programs  is  generally  recognized  as 

the  most  important  area  of  accreditation  activity  in  the  United  States  today. 

First,  teacher  education  programs  extend  more  widely 
throughout  the  offerings  of  a  college  or  university 
than  any  other  professional  program  of  study.  Second, 
more  students  are  preparing  for  teaching  than  for  any 
other  professional  activity.  Third,  more  institutions 
are  offering  teacher  education  than  any  other  professional 
field  of  study.  The  national  agency  which  accredits 
programs  in  teacher  education  is  /thus/  potentially  the 
most  powerful  accrediting  agency  for  higher  education. 59 

That  agency  is  the  National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education, 

which  consists  of  representatives  from  five  constituent  organizations^®  and  a 

number  of  learned  societies.  Its  sole  concern  is  with  evaluation  and 

accreditation  of  teacher  education  programs.  The  Council  only  accredits 

programs  at  regionally  accredited  institutions  offering  at  least  a  four-year 

curriculum  in  teacher  education  that  voluntarily  apply  for  accreditation  and 

are  found  by  evaluation  to  meet  its  standards.  An  institution  may  be  accredited 

at  the  undergraduate  or  graduate  levels  for  any  or  all  of  the  following 

categories:  elementary  school  teachers,  secondary  school  teachers,  and  school 

service  personnel  (administrators,  supervisors,  and  guidance  counselors). 


59selden,  "Struggles  and  Tensions,"  oj5.  cit . ,  p.  122. 

^American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers,  National  Association  of  State  Directors  of 
Teacher  Education  and  Certification,  National  Commission  on  Teacher  Education 
and  Professional  Standards  of  the  National  Education  Association,  and  National 
School  Boards  Association. 
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The  Council's  standards  state  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  program 
without  listing  in  quantitative  terms  how  the  institution  is  expected  to 
achieve  them. 61 

The  standards  are  concerned  with  teacher  education  objectives,  insti¬ 
tutional  organization  for  teacher  education,  the  student  personnel  program 
and  services  for  teacher  education,  faculty,  the  academic  and  professional 
courses  and  experiences  offered  in  the  various  teacher  education  curricula, 
institutional  facilities  and  instructional  materials  for  the  programs 
offered,  and  the  program  of  professional  laboratory  experiences  for  school 
personnel.  A  massive  study  of  the  Council's  Standards  was  undertaken  in  a 
cooperative  effort  between  NCATE  and  the  American  Association  of  Colleges 
for  Teacher  Education.  A  new  set  of  standards  was  recommended  to  NCATE  on 
October  20,  1969  and  adopted  in  January  1970  for  optional  use  in  1970-71  and 
mandatory  commencing  fall  1971.62 

The  Council  does  not  follow  a  set  schedule  of  reaccreditation  visits.  An 
annual  list  of  accredited  institutions  is  published.  The  list  for  1969-70 
contains  the  names  of  470  colleges  and  universities,  including  13  accredited 
institutions  in  North  Carolina.  The  categories  in  which  each  North  Carolina 
college  and  university  has  received  accreditation  are  as  follows: 

6lNational  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education,  13th  Annual 
List ,  1966-67  (Washington,  1966),  p.  5.  See  also  Annual  List  Number  Fifteen, 
1968-1969  (Washington,  1968). 

^^See  Joel  L.  Burdin  and  Esther  D.  Hemsing,  "Progress  and  Prospects  - 
the  State  of  the  Association,"  (Washington,  1969)  pp.  13-15.  See  also  NCATE, 
Standards  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  (Washington,  1970) ,  22  pp. 
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College  or  University* 

1 

2 

31 

A 

Appalachian  State 

X 

X 

X 

Masters 

Atlantic  Christian 

X 

X 

Baccalaureate 

Duke  University 

X 

X 

x4 

Doctorate 

East  Carolina 

X 

X 

X2 

Masters 

High  Point 

X 

X 

Baccalaureate 

Lenoir  Rhyne 

X 

X 

Baccalaureate 

North  Carolina  Central 

X 

X 

X 

Masters 

North  Carolina  State 

Pembroke  State 

X 

X 

X 

X3 

Masters 

Salem  College 

University  of  North  Carolina 

X 

X 

Baccalaureate 

at  Chapel  Hill 

University  of  North  Carolina 

X 

X 

X4 

Doctorate 

at  Greensboro 

X 

X 

Masters 

Western  Carolina 

X 

X 

X 

Masters 

Winston-Salem  State 

X 

X 

Baccalaureate 

^-Elementary  and  secondary  principals,  supervisors  unless  otherwise  noted  and 
curriculum  directors,  guidance  counselors  and  student  personnel  officers 

^Program  for  school  psychologists  also  included 

^Guidance  counselors  and  student  personnel  officers  only 

^Program  for  superintendents  included 


As  explained  in  the  preface  to  this  report,  in  addition  to  NCATE 
accreditation,  teacher  education  programs  are  also  approved  by  the  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Education.  An  approved  program  approach  to  teacher 
education  and  certification  was  adopted  by  the  Board  in  1962,  and  the  standards 
and  guidelines  to  implement  the  new  program  were  developed  after  extensive 

*Pembroke  State's  accreditation  approval  occurred  June  2,  1970,  too  late 
to  appear  in  the  1969-70  annual  list  (see  footnote  on  page  77). 
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committee  work  by  over  1,000  persons  involved  in  teacher  education  certifi¬ 
cation  in  the  state.  The  standards  conform  in  structure  and  substance  to 
those  of  NCATE;  the  guidelines  give  detailed  direction  for  each  of  the  several 
different  programs  in  the  teaching  and  special  service  areas. 63  in  general, 
they  are  directed  toward  institutional  programs  and  objectives,  student 
personnel  programs  and  services,  faculty,  curricula,  professional  laboratory 
experiences,  and  facilities,  equipment  and  materials.  Standards  for  graduate 
programs  are  more  rigorous  than  for  undergraduate  programs.  Approval  by 
action  of  the  Board  is  for  specific  teacher  preparation  programs  (e.g.,  teachers 
of  agriculture,  industrial  arts,  science,  counselors,  supervisors  and 
principals) .  Approval  may  be  given  provisionally  for  one  or  three  years  or 
fully  for  a  five-year  term,  depending  on  the  results  of  the  evaluation. 

Where  provisional  approval  is  granted,  an  interim  special  report  to  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  required.  In  every  case,  recommendations 
for  improvement  are  made,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  teacher  education 
program  will  be  under  continuous  faculty-wide  review  with  an  annual  report 
describing  the  program  to  be  submitted  to  the  Department.  A  reevaluation  of 
the  total  program  or  any  part  of  it  may  be  made  at  any  time  by  the  State  Board. 

The  Board  publishes  a  complete  list  of  approved  programs.  Those  listed 
as  approved  in  July  1970  are  listed  in  Appendix  C.  Programs  at  14  of  the  16 
State-supported  colleges  and  universities  are  presently  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  The  teacher  education  program  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Asheville  was  too  new  to  have  been  evaluated  and  accredited  for 
inclusion  in  that  list. 

63see  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Standards  and 
Guidelines  for  the  Approval  of  Institutions  and  Programs  for  Teacher  Education . 
Publication  No.  353,  October  1962  (reprinted  June  1967).  (Raleigh,  1967). 
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XXIV .  THEOLOGY 

Accreditation : 

Graduate  professional  schools  of  theology 

Accrediting  agency: 

American  Association  of  Theological  Schools  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada 

Programs  accredited  in  North  Carolina: 

Divinity  School,  Duke  University 

Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

The  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  maintains  a  list  of  accredited  schools.  Through  its  Commission 
on  Accrediting,  it  accredits  both  standard  graduate  professional  schools 
of  theology  whose  programs  lead  to  a  basic  theological  degree,  and  two- 
year  master's  degree  programs  (MRE  or  its  equivalent).  The  Association 
does  not  require  regional  accreditation  as  a  pre-condition  for  its  own 
accreditation;  many  schools  on  the  accredited  list  are  not  four-year 
academic  institutions.  "Accreditation  is  based  on  academic  criteria  without 
reference  to  doctrinal  position  or  ecclesiastical  affiliation,  and  upon 
evidence  that  there  are  available  the  necessary  facilities  and  standards 
to  prepare  students  for  the  ministry  .  .  .  The  Association  does  not  treat 
its  standards  as  definite  rules  .  .  .  to  be  applied  in  an  exact  and 
mechanical  fashion. "64  Those  standards  relate  to  admissions,  duration  of  the 
course  of  study,  fields  of  study  and  balance  of  curriculum,  faculty, 
administration  and  controls,  student  life  and  work,  facilities  and  finances, 
general  tone  and  quality,  and  library  facilities.  Specific  minimal  standards 
are  suggested  for  the  several  different  graduate  degree  programs  and 

^Bulletin  28 .  The  Handbook  1968 ,  The  American  Association  of 
Theological  Schools,  OS  and  G  (Dayton,  Ohio,  1968),  p.  9. 
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specializations.  One  hundred  four  full  members,  including  one  school  of 
religious  education,  and  72  associate  members,  including  one  school  of 
religious  education,  are  included  in  the  1969  list  of  accredited  schools. 

The  member  institutions  in  North  Carolina  are  listed  above.  No  tax- 
supported  institution  in  North  Carolina  maintains  a  theological  school. 

Hood  Theological  Seminary  and  Johnson  C.  Smith  University  Theological 
Seminary,  though  not  accredited,  are  associate  members  of  the  Association. 

XXV.  PROFESSIONAL  AREAS  NOT  REPRESENTED 

Nine  programs  in  professional  fields  are  recognized  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Accrediting  and  accredited  by  an  authorized  accrediting 
agency  in  which  no  North  Carolina  institution  of  higher  education  is 
represented.  Those  are  programs  in: 

1)  community  health  education  -  master’s  degree  programs  in  community 
health  education* 

2)  counseling  psychology  -  doctoral  programs  in  counseling  psychology 

3)  medical  record  technician  -  associate  degree,  certificate,  or 
diploma  programs  in  medical  record  technology 

4)  occupational  therapy  -  professional  schools  of  occupational  therapy 

5)  optometry  -  programs  leading  to  the  O.D.  degree 

6)  oral  pathology  -  advanced  education  programs  in  oral  pathology 

7)  osteopathy  -  programs  leading  to  the  D.O.  degree 

8)  speech  pathology  and  audiology  -  master's  degree  programs  at 
regionally  accredited  institutions 

9)  veterinary  medicine**  -  schools  offering  D.V.M.  or  V.M.D.  degree 

*The  American  Public  Health  Association  began  accreditation  in  this 
field  in  spring  1969. 

**Veterinary  medicine  is  provided  for  North  Carolina  students  by  contract 
with  out-of-state  institutions  through  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board. 
A  feasibility  study  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  veterinary 
medicine  in  North  Carolina,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education,  is  in  process. 
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XXVI .  SUMMARY 

Accredited  professional  degree  programs  to  date  are  concentrated  in 
only  a  few  institutions  in  North  Carolina.  Due  to  a  number  of  reasons, 
including  the  mounting  pressures  for  accreditation  to  measure  quality, 
the  number  of  accredited  programs  is  on  the  increase  in  most  institutions 
of  all  types,  public  and  private,  in  this  state  and  throughout  the  nation. 

An  examination  of  the  pattern  of  accredited  professional  degree 
programs  in  the  state  reveals  that  a  total  of  41  institutions  have  been 
accredited  in  one  or  more  programs:  20  have  one  accredited  program;  12  have 
two;  four  have  three;  and  only  five  (3  public  and  2  private  universities) 
have  four  or  more  accredited  programs. 

A  summary  of  accredited  programs  by  type  of  institution  in  North  Carolina, 
which  have  been  discussed  in  detail  in  this  report,  is  listed  below. 

Public  Senior  Institutions 

Among  the  16  public  senior  institutions,  12  have  been  accredited  in  one 
or  more  program  areas.  In  the  24  program  areas  represented,  teacher  education 
leads  with  11  institutions  having  accreditation  in  this  field.  Accredited 
programs  are  shown  below  for  each  institution: 

Appalachian  State  -  music,  teacher  education 

East  Carolina  -  art,  business,  medical  technology,  music,  nursing, 
teacher  education 

N.  C.  A  &  T  -  engineering 

N.  C.  Central  -  nursing,  teacher  education 


Pembroke  State  -  teacher  education 
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University  of  North  Carolina: 

N.  C.  State  University  -  architecture,  chemistry,  engineering, 

forestry,  landscape  architecture,  teacher 
education 

UNC-Charlotte  -  chemistry,  teacher  education 

UNC-Chapel  Hill  -  art,  business,  cytotechnology ,  chemistry,  dental 

assisting,  dental  hygiene,  dentistry,  engineering, 
journalism,  librarianship ,  medical  technology, 
medicine,  nursing,  pharmacy,  physical  therapy, 
clinical  psychology,  public  health,  radiologic 
technology,  social  work,  teacher  education 

UNC-Greensboro  -  chemistry,  music,  teacher  education 

UNC-Wilmington  -  medical  technology,  teacher  education 
Western  Carolina  -  medical  technology,  teacher  education 
Winston-Salem  State  University  -  teacher  education 

Four  public  senior  institutions  have  no  accredited  professional  degree 
programs — Elizabeth  City  State,  Fayetteville  State,  N.  C.  School  of  the 
Arts,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville. 


Public  Community  Colleges  and  Technical  Institutes 

Among  the  54  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes,  ten  insti¬ 
tutions  have  been  accredited  in  at  least  one  program  area.  Forty-four 
institutions  in  this  group  have  no  accredited  programs. 

Asheville-Buncombe  Technical  -  certified  laboratory  assistant 

Carteret  Technical  -  radiologic  technology 

Central  Piedmont  Community  College  -  dental  hygiene 

Durham  Technical  -  dental  laboratory  technology 

Fayetteville  Technical  -  engineering  technology 

Gaston  College  -  engineering  technology 
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Guilford  Technical  -  dental  assisting 

Sandhills  Community  College  -  nursing,  radiologic  technology 

Technical  Institute  of  Alamance  -  dental  assisting 

Wayne  Community  College  -  dental  assisting,  dental  hygiene 


Private  Senior  Institutions  (including  one  seminary) 

Of  the  29  private  senior  institutions  in  this  group  17  have 
one  or  more  accredited  professional  programs;  12  have  none.  Medical 
technology  leads  in  the  16  program  areas  represented  with  11  institutions 
having  accreditation  in  this  field.  The  pattern  is  again  one  of  concen¬ 
tration,  as  the  following  list  reveals: 

Atlantic  Christian  -  medical  technology,  teacher  education 

Belmont  Abbey  -  medical  technology 

Campbell  -  medical  technology 

Catawba  -  medical  technology 

Davidson  -  chemistry 

Duke  -  chemistry,  cytotechnology ,  engineering,  forestry,  hospital 

administration,  inhalation  therapy,  medicine,  nursing,  physical 
therapy,  clinical  psychology,  radiologic  technology,  teacher 
education,  theology 

Greensboro  -  medical  technology,  music,  radiologic  technology 

High  Point  -  medical  technology,  teacher  education 

Lenoir  Rhyne  -  medical  technology,  nursing,  teacher  education 

Mars  Hill  -  medical  technology,  music 

Meredith  -  music 

Pfeiffer  -  music 


Queens  -  music 
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St.  Andrews  -  medical  technology,  music 

Salem  -  medical  technology,  music,  teacher  education 

Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  -  theology 

Wake  Forest  -  business,  chemistry,  cytotechnology ,  medical  technology, 
medicine,  radiologic  technology 

Private  Junior  Colleges 

Among  the  14  junior  colleges,  two  institutions  have  one  accredited 
program  each: 

Brevard  -  music 

*Sacred  Heart  -  radiologic  technology 

Twelve  junior  colleges  have  none. 

Despite  the  large  number  of  accredited  programs  in  North  Carolina 
institutions,  a  great  many  degree  programs  which  have  not  been  accredited 
are  offered  by  North  Carolina  colleges  and  universities,  even  though  they 
are  in  areas  in  which  professional  accreditation  by  one  of  the  agencies 
recognized  by  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting  is  available. 

Finally  worthy  of  note  are  the  several  program  areas  in  which  accredi¬ 
tation  is  available  but  in  which  no  programs  have  been  accredited  in  North 
Carolina  (see  XXV,  page  83) .  Of  the  nine  program  areas  in  which  no  North 
Carolina  institution  of  higher  education  is  accredited,  no  programs  are 
available  in  eight.* **  Whether  there  is  a  need  for  an  accredited  program  in 
some  of  those  areas  might  be  a  subject  warranting  further  study. 

*Accredited  and  counted  in  this  group  even  though  it  has  changed  to 
senior  college  status  as  of  April  1970. 

**Speech  pathology  and  audiology  programs  are  available  but  unaccredited. 


CHAPTER  IV 


SUMMARY 

The  intent  of  this  report  is  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  accreditation 
in  higher  education  and  to  describe  the  accreditation  status  of  institutions 
and  programs  in  North  Carolina.  As  noted  in  the  preface,  there  has  long 
been  confusion  in  North  Carolina's  colleges  and  universities  about  what  does 
and  does  not  constitute  accreditation.  "General  accreditation  is  an 
expression  of  confidence  by  the  member  institutions  of  a  regional  association 
in  an  institution's  purposes,  resources,  and  performance,"  while  program 
accreditation  seeks  to  protect  "the  public  against  professional  incompetence" 
and  to  assure  that  professional  programs  offered  by  colleges  and  universities 
"meet  the  needs  of  society  and  of  the  prof ession . "65  All  the  agencies  which 
perform  accreditation  functions  have  been  described  in  this  report;  no  other 
agency,  society,  or  group  is  officially  recognized  as  an  accrediting  body. 
However  useful  the  functions  other  bodies  perform  for  member  institutions, 
accreditation  is  not  among  them. 

North  Carolina's  colleges  and  universities  are  all  accredited  as 
institutions.  A  number  of  colleges  and  universities,  both  public  and 
private,  have  one  or  more  accredited  technical  or  professional  programs. 

North  Carolina's  colleges  and  universities  benefit  from  the  stimulation 
the  accreditation  process  gives  to  their  own  efforts  toward  maximum  educational 
effectiveness  and  to  continued  self-study  and  improvement.  In  addition,  as 
W.  Max  Wise  recently  pointed  out  state-supported  institutions  are  protected 

^Federation  of  Regional  Accrediting  Commissions  of  Higher  Education, 
Accredited  Institutions  of  Higher  Education,  February  1969  (Washington,  1969), 
pp.  xvi-xvii. 
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to  some  extent  "from  blatant  political  interference"  by  the  fact  that 
accreditation  loss  is  too  serious  to  risk.^  The  standards  required  for 
accreditation  are  a  constant  prod  to  colleges  and  universities  to  improve 
programs  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  state,  on  the  other,  to  provide  the 
necessary  support  therefor.  The  desirability  of  accreditation  suggests 
for  the  weaker  colleges  in  a  state  system  the  continuing  necessity  of 
paying  close  attention  to  such  matters  as  the  adequacy  of  library  resources 
and  support,  the  extent  of  student  personnel  services,  particularly  guidance 
and  counseling,  the  adequacy  of  administrative  arrangements,  and  the 
development  of  faculty  strengths.  The  larger  and  better  established 
colleges  and  universities  already  operate  well  above  the  minimum  standards 
set  in  these  areas.  The  developing  institutions,  however,  particularly 
those  making  the  transition  from  institutions  attended  primarily  by  Negroes 
to  integrated  institutions,  require  special  help  and  consideration  if  they 
are  to  attain  and  surpass  the  minimum  standards  set  for  accreditation. 

Students  also  benefit  from  the  accreditation  process,  in  that 
accreditation  facilitates  the  evaluation  of  credits  for  admission  or 
transfer  to  other  institutions,  as  well  as  from  the  higher  quality  programs 
which  result  from  meeting  established  standards. 

Finally,  the  general  public  is  a  beneficiary  of  accreditation  since 
accreditation  assures  educational  performance  in  which  the  public  can  have 
confidence . 

In  the  following  statement  from  its  manual,  General  Standards  for  Accrediting 
Schools  of  Social  Work,  the  Council  on  Social  Work  articulates  for  that 

66w.  Max  Wise,  The  Politics  of  the  Private  College:  An  Inquiry  Into  the 
Processes  of  Collegiate  Government  (New  Haven,  1969),  p.  60. 
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profession  the  benefits  derived  from  accreditation: 

_  Accrediting  of  professional  schools  of  social  work  .  .  . 

/seeks/  qualitative  improvement  in  social  work  practice 
which  will  result  in  optimal  community  welfare.  It  serves 
to  help  schools  of  social  work  achieve  maximum  educational 
effectiveness  and  to  identify  schools  whose  competence  in 
the  particular  educational  programs  they  offer  warrants 
public  and  professional  confidence.  Corollary  to  these 
basic  aims,  accreditation  of  programs  of  prof essional_ 
education  for  social  work  .  .  .  also  .  .  .  (1)  help/s/ 
schools  achieve  high  standards  rather_than  standardized 
educational  programs;  (2)  encourage/s/  well-advised  and 
planned  innovation  and_ experimentation  in  social  work 
education;  (3)  foster/s/  continuing  self-analysis  and  self- 
improvement  of  schools  so  as  to  encourage  imaginative 
educational  development;  (4)  relate/ s/  professional 
education  for  social  work  to  social  work  practice. 

What  was  limited  there  to  social  work  can  as  well  be  said  of  all  professional 

fields . 

In  addition,  the  accrediting  agencies 

have  aided  licensing  authorities  and  facilitated  the 
transfer  of  students;  they  have  been  helpful  to  students 
and  parents  seeking  to  identify  sound  institutions;  they 
have  aided  institutions  in  withstanding  improper  political 
or  other  non-educational  pressures;  and  they  have  stimulated 
broad  consideration  of  educational  problems  and  issues  of 
more  than  local  concern.^ 

Although  a  number  of  programs  in  fields  where  accreditation  is 
available  are  offered  by  North  Carolina  colleges  and  universities  without 
accreditation,  it  should  be  recalled  that  program  accreditation  is  voluntary 
and  lack  of  accreditation  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  program  without  quality. 
Institutions,  indeed,  may  use  the  program  accreditation  standards  in  the 
several  professional  areas  as  minimal  goals,  and  when  they  are  attained, 
still  not  apply  for  accreditation.  Thus  the  accreditation  standards  may 
serve  to  elevate  and  enrich  program  offerings  without  the  full  process 
being  followed. 


^National  Commission  on  Accrediting,  Facts  About  the  Commission 
(Washington,  n.d.),  pp.  1-2. 
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To  praise  the  accreditation  process  for  its  accomplishments  is  not, 
however,  to  assert  that  it  is  perfect.  Wise  points  out  that  the  regional 
associations  have  sometimes  refrained  from  acting  "even  when  traditional 
academic  procedures  have  been  compromised"  and  "when  private  colleges  have 
been  under  undue  influence  of  ecclesiastical  or  social  groups  ..."  He 
also  asserts  that  they  have  "not  actively  supported  experimentation  /or/.  . 
supported  radical  departures  from  typical  collegiate  structures  and 
functions . "6®  And  it  was  criticism  of  accreditation  of  teacher  education 
that  led  to  recent  changes  in  the  standards  in  that  field. 69  There  is 
also  a  constant_mmble  of  discontent  from  those  who  dislike  seeing  any 
external  controls  at  all  imposed  on  academic  institutions  and  programs. 

Most  recently,  objections  have  been  raised  over  the  lack  of  representa¬ 
tiveness  of  the  public  at  large  and  of  students  in  the  accreditation  process 

Fortunately,  those  concerned  with  accreditation,  particularly  the 
National  Commission  on  Accrediting,  are  engaged  in  continued  efforts  to 
improve  and  strengthen  the  process.  They  are  also  aware  of  the  lack  of 
viable  alternatives  to  the  present  system  of  accreditation  by  voluntary 
self-government.  Thus  they  can  be  expected  to  accept  the  responsibility 
self-government  imposes  on  them  and  to  work  to  make  it  even  more  effective 
in  the  years  ahead. ^ 

By  now,  thanks  both  to  the  way  in  which  accreditation  has  been  carried 
out  and  to  the  efforts  of  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting  to  control 
the  process  and  to  allay  misgivings  and  fears  about  it,  a  broad  consensus 

fr^Wise,  op.  cit . 

69See  Ch.  Ill,  p.  79. 

^See  National  Commission  on  Accrediting,  "The  1970's:  Time  for 
Assessment  in  Accreditation."  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Director . 
Washington,  March  16,  1970. 
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on  the  utility  of  voluntary  accreditation  in  American  society  has  been 
reached.^1  In  the  words  of  the  executive  director  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Accrediting 

From  a  positive  point  of  view,  accrediting  agencies  have 
often  been  instruments  for  the  maintenance  of  high  educational 
standards;  they  have  protected  society  against  inadequately 
prepared  professional  and  technical  practitioners;  they  have 
aided  licensing  authorities  and  facilitated  the  transfer  of 
students;  they  have  been  helpful  to  students  and  parents  seeking 
to  identify  sound  institutions;  they  have  aided  institutions 
in  withstanding  improper  political  or  other  non-educational 
pressures;  and  they  have  stimulated  broad  consideration  of 
educational  problems  and  issues  of  more  than  local  concern. ^ 

Accreditation  will  not  and  should  not  remain  static.  The  importance 

of  accreditation  has  become  increasingly  evident  to  leaders  in  the  academic 

world.  In  an  earlier  annual  report,  the  executive  director  affirmed  that 

.  .  .  accrediting  operates  in  close  conjunction  with  the 
forces  of  society,  and  the  forces  of  society  are  not  simple. 

As  long  as  human  nature  remains  as  diverse  as  it  is,  as  long 
as  institutions  are  chartered  to  offer  almost  any  program 
the  institutions  may  wish  to  develop,  and  as  long  as  the 
states  pursue  widely  divergent  policies  in  their  approval  of 
colleges  and  universities,  accreditation  by  the  regional  and 
professional  agencies  will  remain  the  primary  method  in  the 
United  States  for  enforcing  minimum  academic  standards.  As 
a  result  of  these  and  other  forces,  more  and  more  groups 
representing  diverse  fields  of  study  will  endeavor  to  estab¬ 
lish  their  independent  accrediting  agencies.  In  response, 
as  a  countervailing  force,  the  National  Commission  on 
Accrediting  will  continue  to  insist  on  the  principles  that 
unlimited  and  uncontrolled  fragmentation  of  higher  education 
will  be  disastrous  and  that  individuals  of  broad  experience 
and  vision  must  be  appointed  to  various  councils  and 
commissions  responsible  for  accreditation.^ 


7l-See  National  Commission  on  Accrediting,  National  Commission  on 
Accrediting  1949-1969 .  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Director  (March  1, 
1969,  Washington  1969),  pp.  1-2,  for  more  detailed  comment  on  those  efforts . 

^National  Commission  on  Accrediting,  "The  1970's:  Time  for  Assessment 
in  Accreditation,"  o£.  cit .  ,  p.  3. 

^National  Commission  on  Accrediting,  "The  Mission  and  Challenge  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Accrediting."  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Director 
(Washington,  1966),  pp.  1-2. 
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The  report  went  on  to  state  the  Commission’s 

belief  .  .  .  that  in  the  present  period  of  history,  when 
society  is  undergoing  so  many  rapid  changes,  accreditation 
must  be  both  flexible  enough  to  permit  innovation,  and  firm 
and  definite  enough  to  indicate  quality.  A  proper  balance 
between  these  two  almost  antithetical  characteristics  is 
not  easily  developed.  Such  a  balance  can  be  attained  and 
maintained  only  through  cooperative  planning  and  action 
among  the  various  organizations  concerned  with  education, 
particularly  those  directly  or  indirectly  involved  in 
accreditation . 

With  the  rapidly  increasing  importance  of  junior  college 
education,  it  is  appropriate  to  give  greater  attention  to 
the  accrediting  of  two-year  colleges  and  programs.  Perhaps 
the  most  basic  question  is  that  of  how  to  encourage 
flexibility,  experimentation,  and  innovation  in  the  operation 
of  these  junior  and  community  college  programs  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  quality  and  a  reasonable  degree  of 
uniformity.  The  perfect  balance  will  probably  never  be 
achieved,  but  further  delay  in  formulating  and  adopting 
revised  policies  will  only  result  in  more  chaotic  conditions 
in  the  future. ^ 

North  Carolina  should  pay  particular  attention  to  this  aspect  of 
accreditation . 

It  is  appropriate  to  conclude  this  report  with  a  quotation  from  the  1969 
annual  report  of  the  executive  director  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Accrediting : ^ 


.  .  .  if  accreditation  in  American  education  is  to  exert  a 

more  positive  influence  on  educational  development,  it  must 

be  conducted  with  an  amount  of  vision  greater  than  almost 

any  other  enterprise  in  education.  Accreditation,  unless  it 

is  constantly  improved,  could  easily  slip  from  being  a 

stimulating  influence  to  one  representing  merely  an  academic 

ritual  or  a  deadening  process  on  education  and  the  institutions.  .  .  . 

Tremendous  change  is  taking  place  in  the  role  and  function 
of  accrediting  in  the  United  States  ....  accrediting  has 
become  increasingly  important,  particularly  because  it  is 
serving  as  the  most  important  single  basis  for  the  determination 


77rIbid. 

^National  Commission  on  Accrediting  1949-1969,  op .  cit .  ,  pp .  6,  8. 
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of  institutional  eligibility  for  federal  funding.  If  accrediting 
does  not  keep  pace  and  serve  effectively,  then  there  appears  to 
be  every  likelihood  that  other  agencies,  perhaps  federal^  or  state, 
will  move  into  the  business  of  assessing  the  quality  of  our 
educational  institutions.  There  is  some  feeling  that 
accreditation  is  no  longer  as  much  a  voluntary  process  as  it 
formerly  was  considered  to  be;  however,  the  important  factor 
is  that  it  is  a  vehicle  still  in  the  hands  of  the  institutions 
themselves  and  not  in  the  hands  of  some  political  agency  outside 
the  institutional  realm.  .  . 

Past  and  present  examples  of  governmental  or  external 
domination  of  educational  institutions  serve  as  sufficient 
warning  of  the  disastrous  results  of  such  types  of  educational 
control.  Based  upon  the  premise  of  reasonable  autonomy  for 
education,  one  of  the  most  important  issues  in  educational 
governance  will  be  the  ability  of  education  in  the  United 
States  to  govern  itself  through  accreditation  and  to  encourage 
a  corresponding  willingness  in  society  to  permit  it  to  do  so. 

In  recognition  of  the  value  of  accreditation,  the  Board  of  Higher 

Education,  in  Planning  for  Higher  Education  in  North  Carolina ,  (November 

1968),  stated  its  policy  in  the  following  recommendations: 

1)  that  all  North  Carolina  institutions  seek  and  maintain 
accreditation  by  the  regional  accrediting  association  and  also 
by  all  appropriate  and  recognized  professional  accrediting 
organizations;  and 

2)  that  the  General  Assembly  make  available  sufficient 
resources  to  enable  the  public  institutions  to  achieve  these 
objectives.  (P.  124). 

The  Board’s  report  further  stated  that 

Any  professional  program  which  the  state  authorizes  and 
funds  should  be  of  sufficient  quality  to  meet  the  minimum 
standards  required  for  specialized  accreditation.  Whenever  a 
program  cannot  meet  those  standards,  it  should  either  be 
provided  the  additional  support  necessary  or  consideration 
should  be  given  to  discontinuing  it.  (P.  124). 

Implementation  of  such  a  policy  would  be  a  giant  step  toward  insuring 
that  programs  of  quality  are  the  measure  of  higher  education  in  North 

Carolina,  thereby  enhancing  a  primary  purpose  of  the  accreditation  process. 

76xhe  Federal  government,  in  the  wake  of  legislation  making  Federal 
funds  available  to  students  enrolled  in  accredited  schools,  has  become 
interested  in  standards  established  for  students  in  fields  of  work  under 
grant-in-aid  programs.  Early  in  1969  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Accreditation 
and  Institutional  Eligibility  was  established  in  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  to  review  the  relations  and  responsibilities  of  OE  in  accreditation. 
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APPENDIX  A 

MINIMUM  ALLOWABLE  ANNUAL  INSTITUTIONAL  EXPENDITURES* 
(To  become  effective  in  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  in  1971) 


Level  of  Offerings 

and  Enrollment  _ Minimum  Expenditures 


Junior  Colleges  and  Other 
Two-Year  Institutions 


0 

-  200 

$145,000 

201 

-  500 

$145,000 

plus 

$675 

for 

every  student 

in 

excess  of 

200 

501 

-  1000 

$347,500 

plus 

$575 

for 

every  student 

in 

excess  of 

500 

1001 

and  over 

$635,000 

plus 

$475 

for 

every  student 

in 

excess  of 

1000 

Bachelor's  Level  Institutions 

0 

-  200 

$270,000 

201 

-  500 

$270,000 

plus 

$1150 

for 

every  student 

in 

excess  of 

200 

501 

-  1000 

$615,000 

plus 

$1000 

for 

every  student 

in 

excess  of 

500 

1001 

and  over 

$1,115,000 

plus 

$850 

for 

every  student 

in 

excess  of 

1000 

Master’s  Level  Institutions 

0 

-  200 

$300,000 

201 

-  500 

$300,000 

plus 

$1200 

for 

every  student 

in 

excess  of 

200 

501 

-  1000 

$660,000 

plus 

$1050 

for 

every  student 

in 

excess  of 

500 

1001 

and  over 

$1,185,000 

plus 

$900 

for 

every  student 

in 

excess  of 

1000 

Doctor's  Level  Institutions 

0 

-  200 

$350,000 

201 

-  500 

$350,000 

plus 

$1300 

for 

every  student 

in 

excess  of 

200 

501 

-  1000 

$740,000 

plus 

$1150 

for 

every  student 

in 

excess  of 

500 

1001 

and  over 

$1,315,000 

plus 

$1000 

for 

every  student 

in 

excess  of 

1000 

*Source :  Standards  of  The  College  Delegate  Assembly  of  The  Southern  Association 

of  Colleges  and  Schools,  op .  cit . ,  p.  13. 
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APPENDIX  B 

REQUIREMENTS  REGARDING  ACADEMIC  PREPARATION  OF  FACULTY* 


In  junior  colleges,  at  least  forty  percent  of  the  teaching 
faculty  in  humanities,  social  sciences,  and  natural  sciences  must 
possess  educational  preparation  equivalent  to  one  year  of 
advanced  study  beyond  the  master's  degree;  and  some  faculty  members 
should  possess  educational  preparation  equivalent  to  two  years  of 
advanced  study  beyond  the  master's  degree  or  have  an  earned 
doctoral  degree. 

In  senior  colleges,  at  least  fifty  percent  of  the  teaching 
faculty  in  humanities,  social  sciences,  and  natural  sciences 
must  possess  educational  preparation  equivalent  to  one  year  of 
advanced  study  beyond  the  master's  degree  and  at  least  thrity 
percent  must  hold  the  earned  doctor's  degree.  In  the  disciplines 
in  the  humanities,  the  social  sciences,  and  the  natural  sciences, 
in  which  a  major  concentration  of  courses  is  offered,  at  least  one 
quarter  of  the  faculty  must  hold  the  earned  doctorate  in  that 
discipline . 

In  special  purpose  institutions,  faculty  members  who  teach 
courses  in  the  humanities,  social  sciences,  and  natural  sciences 
must  have  master's  degree  level  qualifications  in  appropriate 
disciplines . 

In  all  cases,  the  college  should  maintain  for  each  faculty 
member  a  file  in  which  is  documented  the  academic  and  professional 
experience  upon  which  are  based  his  employment  and  his  assignment. 


Standards  of  The  College  Delegate  Assembly  of  The  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Schools,  p.  17. 


*Source : 


APPENDIX  C 
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PROGRAMS  APPROVED  FOR  TEACHER  EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


Appalachian  State  University 
Boone ,  North  Carolina 


Dr,  Paul  Sanders,  Provost 
Dr.  Ben  Horton,  Dean 
College  of  Education 


Term  of  Approval : 

Five  Years  (1969-70  through  1973-74) 


Support:  State 

Student  body:  Coeducational 

Highest  degree:  Master's 


Term:  Quarter 
Approximate 
enrollment:  6,000* 


Approved  Programs 


UNDERGRADUATE: 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 
Secondary  School 

Business  Education 
English 

Foreign  Languages 
French 
Spanish 
Home  Economics 
Industrial  Arts 
Mathematics 

Science  (Biol,,  Chem. ,  Earth  Sci., 

Social  Studies 

Speech 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 

Art 

Music 

Physical  Education  and  Health 
School  Librarian 
Special  Education 

Mental  Retardation- 
Speech  and  Hearing 


GRADUATE:  {.Master's  Degree) 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 
Secondary  School 

Business  Education 
English 

Foreign  Languages 
French 
Spanish 

Industrial  Arts 
Mathematics 

Science  (Biology  &  Chemistry) 
Physics)  Social  Studies 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Music 

Physical  Education  and  Health 
School  Librarian 
Special  Education 
Mental  Retardation 
Speech  and  Hearing 
Special  Service  Personnel 
Audiovisual  Director 
Counselor 
Pr incapal 
Supen  ntendent 
Supervisor 

Supervisor  of  Student  Teachers 

GRADUATE:  (Sixth-Year) 

Advanced  Principal 
Superintendent 


*Full-time  equivalent  students 
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Atlantic  Christian  College 
Wilson,  North  Carolina 


Dr.  Levis  Swindell,  Dean 
Dr.  Kenneth  St.John,  Chairman 
Department  of  Education 

Support:  Church  related 
Student  body:  Coeducational 
Highest  degree:  Bachelor's 

Approved 

UNDERGRADUATE: 

Early  Childhood  Education 
Intermediate  Education 
Secondary  School 

Business  Education 
English 

Foreign  Languages 
French 
Spanish 
Mathematics 


Term  of  Approval: 

Five  Years  (1970-71  through  1974-75) 

Term:  Semester 
Approximate 
enrollment:  1,450 

Programs 


Science 

Social  Studies 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 

Art 

Music 

Physical  Education  and  Health 
Special  Education 

Speech  &  Hearing  (through  1971-72 


Barber-Scotia  College 
Concord,  North  Carolina 

Dr.  William  C.  Brown,  Dean 
Dr.  Talat  Sultan,  Chairman 
Department  of  Education 

Support:  Church  related  Term:  Semester 

Student  body:  Coeducational  Approximate 

Highest  degree:  Bachelor's  enrollment:  550 

Approved  Programs 

UNDERGRADUATE: 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 

Secondary  School  Science  (Biology) 

Business  Education  Social  Studies 

Fnglish 


Term  of  Approval: 

Three  Years  (1969-70  through  1971-72) 
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Bennett  College 
Greensboro ,  North  Carolina 


l)r.  chauncey  Winston,  Dean 
Dr,  Clyde  Parker,  Chairman 
Department  of  Education 

Support:  Church  related 
Student  body:  Women 
Highest  degree:  Bachelor's 

Approved 

UNDERGRADUATE: 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 

Secondary  School 

Business  Education 
English 

Foreign  Languages 
French 
Spanish 
Home  Economics 
Mathematics 


Term  of  Approval: 

Five  Years  (1969-70  through  1973-74) 

Term:  Semester 
Approximate 
enrollment:  650 

Programs 


Science 

Social  Studies 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Music 

Physical  Education  and  Health 
School  Librarian  (1969-70  only) 
Special  Education 

Mental  Retardation 


Campbell  College 
Buie's  Creek,  North  Carolina 


Dr.  A.  R.  Burkot,  Dean  Term  of  Approval: 

Dr.  Frank  E.  Weyer,  Chairman  Five  Years  (1967-68  through  1971-72) 

Department  of  Education 

Support:  Church  related 
Student  body:  Coeducational 
Highest  degree:  Bachelor's 

Approved  Programs 


Term:  Semester 
Approxi mate 
enrol lment :  2,300 


UNDERGRADUATE: 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 
Secondary  School 

Business  Education 
English 

Foreign  Language 
French 

Home  Economics  (through  1969-70) 


Mathematics 

Science 

Social  Studies 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Music 

Physical  Education  and  Health 
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Catawba  College 
Salisbury  ,  Jjprth  Carolina 


Dr.  Charles  Turney,  Dean 
Dr.  Charles  Bracken,  Chairman 
Department  of  Education 

Support:  Church  related 
Student  body:  Coeducational 
Highest  degree:  Bachelor's 


Term  of  Approval: 

Five  Years  (1967-68  through  1971-72) 

Term:  Semester 
Approximate 
enrollment:  1,050 


Approved  Programs 


UNDERGRADUATE: 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 
Secondary  School 
English 

Foreign  Languages 
French 
Spanish 
Mathematics 


Science 
Social  Studies 
Speech 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Music 

Physical  Education  and  Health 


Davidson  College 
Davidson,  North  Carolina 


Dr.  Frontis  Johnson,  Dean 
Dr.  Jay  H.  Ostwalt,  Chairman 
Department  of  Education 


Term  of  Approval: 

Five  Years  (1966-67  through  1970-71) 


Support:  Church  related 
Student  body:  Men 
Highest  degree:  Bachelor's 


Term:  Semester 
Approximate 
enrollment:  1,050 


Approved  Programs 

UNDERGRADUATE: 

Secondary  School  Mathematics 

English  Science 

Foreign  Languages  Social  Studies 

French 
German 
Latin 
Spanish 


Duke  University 
Durham,  North  Carolina 
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Dr.  Allan  S.  Hurlburt,  Chairman 
Department  of  Education 

Support:  Privately  supported 
Student  body:  Coeducational 
Highest  degree:  Doctor's 


Term  of  Approval: 

Five  Years  (1969-70  through  1973-74) 

Term:  Semester 
Approximate 
enrollment,  7,600 


Approved  Programs 


UNDERGRADUATE: 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 

Secondary  School 
English 

Foreign  Languages 
French 
German 
Latin 
Spanish 
Mathematics 
Science 

Social  Studies 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Art 
Music 

Physical  Education 

and  Health  (Women  only) 


GRADUATE:  (Master's  Degree) 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 
Secondary  School 
English 

Foreign  Languages 
French 
German 
Latin 
Spanish 
Mathematics 
Science 

Social  Studies 
Special  Subjects 
Special  Education 

Emotionally  Disturbed 
Special  Service  Personnel 
Counselor 
Principal 
Supervisor 
Superintendent 


GRADUATE:  (Sixth-Year) 

Counselor 
Principal 
Superintendent 
Supervisor 
Teacher 


GRADUATE:  (Doctor's  Degree) 

Principal 
Superintendent 
Supervisor 
Teacher 
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East  Carolina  University 
Greenville ,  North  Carolina 


Dr.  Robert  Holt,  Vice-Pres.  and  Dean 
Dr.  Douglas  Jones,  Dean 
School  of  Education 

Support:  State 

Student  body:  Coeducational 

Highest  degree:  Master's 


Term  of  Approval: 

Five  Years  (1968-69  through  1972-73) 

Term:  Quarter 
Approximate 
enrollment:  9,400 


Approved  Programs 


UNDERGRADUATE: 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 
Secondary  School 

Business  Education 
Distributive  Education 
English 

Foreign  Languages 
French 
Spanish 
Home  Economics 
Industrial  Arts 
Mathematics 
Science 

Social  Studies 
Speech 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Art 
Music 

Physical  Education  and  Health 
School  Librarian 
Special  Education 
Mental  Retardation 
Speech  and  Hearing 


GRADUATE:  (Master's  Degree) 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 
Secondary  School 

Business  Education 
English 
Geography 
History 

Industrial  Arts 

Mathematics 

Science 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Art 
Music 

Physical  Education  and  Health 
School  Librarian 
Special  Education 
Mental  Retardation 
Speech  and  Hearing 
Special  Service  Personnel 
Audiovisual  Director 
Counselor 
Principal 
Supe  rin t enden t 
Supervisor 


GRADUATE:  (Sixth-Year) 

Principal 
Superintendent 
Supervisor 
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Elizabeth  City  State  University 
Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina 


Dr.  Floyd  B.  Holley,  Dean 
Dr.  Rosaline  Edwards,  Chairman 
Department  of  Education 

Support:  State 

Student  body:  Coeducational 

Highest  degree:  Bachelor's 


Term  of  Approval 

Five  Years  (1969-70  through  1973-74) 

Term:  Semester 
Approximate 
enrollment:  1,000 


Approved  Programs 


UNDERGRADUATE: 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 
Secondary  School 
Biology 

Business  Education 

Chemistry 

English 

Industrial  Arts 
Mathematics 


Social  Studies 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Art 
Music 

Physical  Education  and  Health 
School  Librarian 


Elon  College 

Elon  College ,  North  Carolina 

Dr.  Fletcher  Moore,  Dean 
Dr.  Arnold  Strauch,  Chairman 
Department  of  Education 

Support:  Church  related 
Student  body:  Coeducational 
Highest  degree:  Bachelor's 

Approved  Programs 


Term:  Two  terms  of  four  months;  one  term 
Approximate  of  one  month 

enrollment:  1,750 


Term  of  Approval: 

Five  Years  (1969-70  through  1973-74) 


UNDERO  RADUATK : 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 
Secondary  School 

Business  Education 
English 

Foreign  Languages 
French 
Spanish 


Mathematics 

Science 

Social  Studies 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Music 

Physical  Education  and  Health 
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Fayetteville  State  University 
Fayetteville ,  North  Carolina 


Dr.  Odell  Uzzell,  Dean 
Dr.  Charles  Asbury,  Chairman 
Department  of  Education 

Support:  State 

Student  body:  Coeducational 

Highest  degree:  Bachelor's 


Term  of  Approval: 

Five  Years  (1969-70  through  1973-74) 


Term:  Semester 
Approximate 
enrollment:  1,100 

Approved  Programs 


UNDERGRADUATE: 

Intermediate  Education 
Secondary  School 

Business  Education 

English 

Mathematics 


Science  (Biology) 

Social  Studies 

Special  Subject  (Grades  K-12) 
Physical  Education  and  Health 


Greensboro  College 
Greensboro ,  North  Carolina 


Dr.  Elmer  Puryear,  Dean 
Dr.  John  R.  Meakins,  Chairman 
Department  of  Education 

Support :  Church  related 
Student  body:  Coeducational 
Highest  degree:  Bachelor's 


Term  of  Approval: 

Five  Years  (1970-71  through  1974-75) 

Term:  Semester 
Approximate 
enrollment:  650 


Approved  Programs 


UNDERGRADUATE: 

Early  Childhood  Education 
Intermediate  Education 
Secondary  School 
English 

Foreign  Languages 
F  rench 
Spanish 
Mathematics 
Science 


Social  Studies 
Speech 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Art 
Music 

Physical  Education  and  Health 
Special  Education 
Mental  Retardation 
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Guilford  College 
Greensboro ,  North  Carolina 


Dr.  Jerry  H.  Godard,  Dean 
Dr.  Cyrus  M.  Johnson,  Chairman 
Department  of  Education 

Support:  Church  related 
Student  body:  Coeducational 
Highest  degree:  Bachelor’s 


Term  of  Approval 

Five  Years  (1967-68  through  1971-72) 

Term:  Semester 
Approximate 
enrollment:  1,450 


Approved  Programs 


UNDERGRADUATE: 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 
Secondary  School 
English 

Foreign  Languages 
French 
Spanish 
Mathematics 


Science 

Social  Studies 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Music 

Physical  Education  and  Health 
(Men  only) 


High  Point  College 
Hi£h  Point,  North  Carolina 


Dr.  David  Cole,  Dean 

Dr.  Allen  Thacker 

Director  of  Teacher  Education 


Term  of  Approval: 

Five  Years  (1965-66  through  1969-70)-* 


Support:  Church  related 
Student  body:  Coeducational 
Highest  degree:  Bachelor's 


Term:  Semester 
Approximate 
enrollment:  1,100 


Approved  Programs 


UNDERGRADUATE: 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 
Secondary  School 

Business  Education 
English 

Foreign  Languages 
French 
Spanish 


Ma.thema  tics 
Science 

Social  Studies 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Art 
Music 

Physical  Education  and  Health 


"*At  the  time  of  this  printing  the  institution  had  completed  all  requirements  for 
an  extension  of  the  approval  period. 
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Johnson  C.  Smith  University 
Charlotte ,  North  Carolina 


Dr.  W.  R.  Coleman,  Dean 
Dr.  Lloyd  H.  Davis,  Chairman 
Department  of  Education 

Support:  Church  related 
Student  body:  Coeducational 
Highest  degree:  Bachelor's 

Approved 

UNDERGRADUATE: 

Intermediate  Education 
Secondary  School 
English 

Foreign  Languages 
French 
Mathematics 


Term  of  Approval: 

Five  Years  (1969-70  through  1973-74) 

Term:  Semester 
Approximate 
enrollment:  1,200 

Programs 


Science 

Social  Studies 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Music 

Physical  Education  and  Health 


Lenoir  Rhyne  College 
Hickory,  North  Carolina 


Dr.  Henry  von  Moltke,  Dean 

Dr.  W.  Clyde  Taylor,  Jr.,  Chairman 

Department  of  Education 

Support:  Church  related 
Student  body:  Coeducational 
Highest  degree:  Bachelor's 


Term  of  Approval: 

Five  Years  (1969-70  through  1973-74) 

Term:  Semester 
Approximate 
enrollment:  1,300 


Approved  Programs 


UNDERGRADUATE: 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 
Secondary  School 

Business  Education 
English 

Foreign  Languages 
French 
German 
Spanish 


Mathematics 

Science 

Social  Studies 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 

Music 

Physical  Education  and  Health 
Special  Education 

Speech  &  Hearing  (thru  1971-72 
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Livingstone  College 
Salisbury,  North  Carolina 


Dr.  J.  C.  Simpson,  Dean 

Mrs.  Eliza  Miller,  Acting  Chairman 

Department  of  Education 

Support :  Church  related 
Student  body:  Coeducational 
Highest  degree:  Bachelor's 


Term  of  Approval 

Five  Years  (1968-69  through  1972-73) 

Term:  Semester 
Approximate 
enrollment:  800 


Approved  Programs 


UNDERGRADUATE: 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 
Secondary  School 

Business  Education 
English 

Foreign  Language 
French 


Mathematics 

Science 

Social  Studies 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Music 


Mars  Hill  College 
Mars  Hill,  North  Carolina 


Dr.  Richard  Hoffman,  Dean 
Dr.  John  Hough,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Department  of  Education 

Support:  Church  related 
Student  body:  Coeducational 
Highest  degree:  Bachelor's 


Term  of  Approval: 

Five  Years  (1968-69  through  1972-73) 

Term:  Semester 
Approximate 
enrollment:  1,250 


Approved  Programs 


UNDERGRADUATE: 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 
Secondary  School 
Biology 

Business  Education 

Chemistry 

English 

Foreign  Languages 
French 
Latin 
Spanish 


Home  Economics 
Social  Studies 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Art 
Music 

Physical  Education  and  Health 
School  Librarian 
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Meredith  College 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Dr.  Allen  Burris,  Dean 
Dr.  D.  R.  Reveley,  Chairman 
Department  of  Education 

Support:  Church  related 
Student  body:  Women 
Highest  degree:  Bachelor's 

Approved 


Term  of  Approval: 

Five  Years  (1969-70  through  1973-74) 

Term:  Semester 
Approximate 
enrollment:  950 

Programs 


UNDERGRADUATE: 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 
Secondary  School 

Business  Education 
English 

Foreign  Languages 
French 
Spanish 


Home  Economics  (1969-70  only) 

Mathematics 

Science 

Social  Studies 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Art 
Music 


Methodist  College 
Fayetteville,  North  Carolina 

Dr.  Samuel  J.  Womack,  Dean 
Dr.  Karl  H.  Berns,  Chairman 
Department  of  Education 

Support:  Church  related  Term:  Semester 

Student  body:  Coeducational  Approximate 

Highest  degree:  Bachelor's  enrollment:  900 

Approved  Programs 


Term  of  Approval: 

Five  Years  (1967-68  through  1971-72) 


UNDERGRADUATE: 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 
Secondary  School 
English 

Foreign  Languages 
French 
Spanish 


Mathematics 

Science 

Social  Studies 

Special  Subject  (Grades  K-12) 
Music 


North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University 
Greensboro  ,  North  Carolina 
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Dr.  G.  F.  Rankin,  Dean 
Dr.  Joseph  Shaw,  Chairman 
Dcoartment  of  Education 

Support:  State 

Student  body:  Coeducational 

Highest  degree:  Master's 


UNDERGRADUATE : 

Secondary  School 
Agriculture 
Business  Education 
English 

Foreign  Language  (French) 

Home  Economics 
Industrial  Arts 
Mathematics 
Science 

Social  Studies 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Art 
Music 

Physical  Education  and  Health 


Term  of  Approval: 

Five  Years  (1965-66  through  1969-70) 

Term:  Quarter 
Approximate 
enrollment:  3,500 

Programs 

GRADUATE:  (Master's  Degree) 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 
Secondary  School 
Agriculture 
Biology 
Chemistry 
English 
French 
History 

Industrial  Arts 

Mathematics 

Science 

Social  Studies 
Special  Service  Personnel 
Counselor 
Principal 


"::'At  the  time  of  this  printing  the  institution  had  completed  all  requirements  for 
an  extension  of  the  approval  period. 
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North  Carolina  Central  University 
Durham,  North  Carolina 


Dr,  Cecil  Patterson,  Dean 
Dr.  Norman  C.  Johnson,  Chairman 

Support:  State 

Student  body:  Coeducational 

Highest  degree:  Master's 


Term  of  Approval: 

Five  Years  (1965-66  through  1969-70) 

Term:  Semester 
Approximate 
enrollment:  3,200 


Approved  Programs 


UNDERGRADUATE: 

Secondary  School 

Business  Education 
English 

Foreign  Languages 
French 
German 
Spanish 
Home  Economics 
Mathematics 
Science 

Social  Studies 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Art 

Health  Education 
Music 

Physical  Education  and  Health 
School  Librarian 


GRADUATE:  (Master's  Degree) 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 
Secondary  School 

Business  Education 

Biology 

Chemistry 

English 

French 

Home  Economics 
History 
Mathematics 
Sociology 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Music 

Physical  Education  and  Health 
School  Librarian 
Special  Education 
Mental  Retardation 
Special  Service  Personnel 
Audiovisual  Director- 
Counselor 
Principal 
Supervisor 


*At  the  time  of  this  printing  the  institution  had  completed  all  requirements  for 
an  extension  of  the  approval  period. 


North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
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Dr.  Harry  C.  Kelly,  Dean 

Dr.  Carl  J.  Dolce 

Dean,  School  of  Education 


Term  of  Approval: 

Five  Years  (1967-68  through  1971-72) 


Support:  State 

Student  body:  Coeducational 

Highest  degree:  Master's 


Term:  Semester 
Approximate 
enrollment:  11,000 


Approved  Programs 


UNDERGRADUATE: 

Secondary  School 
Agriculture 
English 

Foreign  Languages  (thru  1970-71) 
French 
Spanish 

Industrial  Arts 

Mathematics 

Science 

Social  Studies 
Speech 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 


GRADUATE:  (Master's  Degree) 
Secondary  School 
Agriculture 
English 

Industrial  Arts 

Mathematics 

Science 

Social  Studies 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
Special  Service  Personnel 
Counselor 

School  Psychologist 
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North  Carolina  Wesleyan  College 
Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina 


Dr„  Jack  W,  Moore,  Dean 
Dr.  Raymond  E,  Bauer,  Chairman 
Department  of  Education 

Support:  Church  related 
Student  body:  Coeducational 
Highest  degree:  Bachelor's 

Approved 

UNDERGRADUATE: 

Secondary  School 
English 

Foreign  Languages 
French 
Spanish 


Term  of  Approval: 

Three  Years  (1967-68  through  1969-70) 

Term:  Two  14-week  terms,  one  4  week 
Approximate  session 

enrollment:  600 

:rams 


Mathematics 

Science 

Social  Studies 

Special  Subject  (Grades  K-12) 
Music 


Pembroke  State  University 
Pembroke,  North  Carolina 


Dr,  Kenneth  G.  Kersh,  Dean 
Dr.  L.  L.  Murray,  Chairman 
Department  of  Education 

Support:  State 

Student  body:  Coeducational 

Highest  degree:  Bachelor's 

Approved 


Term  of  Approval: 

Five  Years  (1968-69  through  1972-73) 

Term:  Semester 

Approximate 

en.ro  Ilmen  t :  1 , 7  00 

Programs 


UNDERGRADUATE: 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 
Secondary  School 

Business  Education 
English 

Foreign  Languages 
French 
Spanish 

Home  Economics 


Mathematics 

Science 

Social  Studies 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Art 

Music 

Physical  Education  and  Health 


At  the  time  of  this  printing  the  institution  had  completed  all  requirements  for 
an  extension  of  the  approval  period. 
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Pfeiffer  College 
Misenheimer,  North  Carolina 


Dr.  J.  C.  McCollister,  Jr.,  Dean 
Dr.  Lloyd  G.  Lowder,  Chairman 
Department  of  Education 

Support:  Church  related 
Student  body:  Coeducational 
Highest  degree:  Bachelor's 


Term  of  Approval: 

Five  Lears  (1966-67  through  1970-71) 

Term:  Semester 

Approximate 
enrollment:  800 


Approved  Programs 


UNDERGRADUATE: 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 
Secondary  School 
English 

Foreign  Languages 
French 
Mathematics 


Science 

Social  Studies 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Music 

School  Librarian 


Queens  College 
Charlotte ,  North  Carolina 


(Vacant.)  ,  Dean 
Dr.  Y.  L.  Medlin,  Chairman 
Department  of  Education 

Support:  Church  related 
Student  body:  Women 
Highest  degree:  Bachelor's 

Approved 


Term  of  Approval: 

Five  Years  (1965-66  through  1969-70) 

Term:  Semester 
Approximate 
enrollment :  700 

Programs 


UNDERGRADUATE : 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 
Secondary  School 
English 

Foreign  Languages 
French 
German 
Spanish 


Mathematics 

Science 

Social  Studies 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Art 
Music 


-;;~At  the  time  of  this  printing  the  institution  had  completed  all  requirements  for 
an  extension  of  the  approval  period. 
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St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College 
Laurinburg,  North  Carolina 


Dr.  Robert  F.  Davidson,  Dean 
Dr.  John  P.  Daughtrey,  Chairman 
Department  of  Education 

Support:  Church  related 
Student  body:  Coeducational 
Highest  degree:  Bachelor’s 


Term  of  Approval: 

Five  Years  (1968-69  through  1972-73) 

Term:  Semester 
Approximate 
enrollment :  900 


Approved  Programs 


UNDERGRADUATE : 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 
Secondary  School 

Business  Education 
English 

Foreign  Languages 
French 


Spanish 

Mathematics 

Science 

Social  Studies 

Special  Subject  (Grades  K-12) 
Music 


Saint  Augustine ' s  College 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  Vice  President 
Academic  Affairs 
Dr.  Frissell  W.  Jones,  Chairman 
Department  of  Education 

Support:  Church  related 
Student  body:  Coeducational 
Highest  degree:  Bachelor's 


Term  of  Approval: 

Three  Years  (1969-70  through  1971-72) 


Term:  Semester 
Approximate 
enrollment:  1,100 


Approved  Programs 


UNDERGRADUATE: 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 
Secondary  School 

Business  Education 
English 

Foreign  Language 
French 


Mathematics 

Science 

Social  Studies 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Music 

Physical  Education  and  Health 


Salem  College 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
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Dr.  Ivy  Hixson,  Dean  Term  of  Approval: 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Welch,  Chairman  Five  Years  (1969-70  through  1973-74) 

Department  of  Education 

Support:  Church  related 
Student  body:  Women 
Highest  degree:  Bachelor's 

Approved  Programs 


Term:  Semester 
Approximate 
enrollment:  550 


UNDERGRADUATE: 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 
Secondary  School 
English 

Foreign  Languages 
French 
Latin 
Spanish 


Mathematics 

Science 

Social  Studies 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Art 
Music 


Shaw  University 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Dr.  Robert  Powell,  Dean 
Dr.  Mark  Atkinson,  Chairman 
Department  of  Education 

Support:  Church  related  Term:  Quarter 

Student  body:  Coeducational  Approximate 

Highest  degree:  Bachelor's  enrollment:  1,200 

Approved  Programs 


Term  of  Approval: 

Five  Years  (1967-68  through  1971-72) 


UNDERGRADUATE : 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 
Secondary  School 

Business  Education 
English 

Foreign  Language 
French 


Mathematics 

Science 

Social  Studies 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Music 

Physical  Education  and  Health 
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University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville 
 Asheville  ,  North  Carolina 


Dr,  Roy  Riggs ,  Dean 

Dr.  Ted  B.  Shoaf,  Chairman 

Department  of  Education 

Support:  State 

Student  body:  Coeducational 

Highest  degree:  Bachelor's 


Term  of  Approval: 

Five  Years  (1969-70  through  1973-74) 


Term:  Semester 
Approximate 
enrollment:  750 

Approved  Programs 


UNDERGRADUATE: 

Early  Childhood  Education  (thru  1971-72) 
Intermediate  Education 
Secondary  Education 
English 

Foreign  Languages  (thru  1971-72) 
French 
German 
Mathematics 
Science 

Social  Studies 

Special  Subject  (Grades  K-12) 

Art  (thru  1971-72) 


University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  
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Dr„  Norton  Beach 

Dean,  School  of  Education 


Term  of  Approval 

Five  Tears  (1968-69  through  1972-73) 


Srpport:  State 

Student  body:  Coeducational 

Highest  degree:  Doctor's 


Term:  Semester 
Approximate 
enrollment:  14,800 


Approved  Programs 


UNDERGRADUATE: 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 

Secondary  School 

Distributive  Education 
English 

Foreign  Languages 
French 
German 
Latin 
Spanish 
Mathematics 
Science 

Social  Studies 
Speech 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Art 

Health  Education 
Mus  ic 

Physical  Education  and  Health 
School  Librarian 
Special  Education 
Mental  Retardation 
Speech  and  Hearing 


GRADUATE:  (Master's  Degree) 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 
Secondary  School 

Distributive  Education 
English 

Foreign  Languages 
French 
German 
Latin 
Span! sh 
Mathematics 
Science 

Social  Studies 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Art 
Music 

Physical  Education  and  Health 
School  Librarian 
Special  Education 

Emotionally  Disturbed 
Mental  Retardation 
Speech  and  Hearing 
Special  Service  Personnel 
Counselor 
Principal 
Supervisor 

GRADUATE:  (Sixth-Year) 

Counselor 
Principal 
Psychologist 
Super  mt.endent 
Supervisor 
Teacher 


GRADUATE:  ( Doctor  1 s ) 
Counselor 
Principal 
Psychologist 
Superintendent 
Supervisor 
Teacher 
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University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
Charlotte ,  North  Carolina 


Dr.  William  H.  McEniry,  Jr. 
Vice  Chancellor 
Dr.  John  Chase,  Head 
Division  of  Education 


Term  of  Approval: 

Three  Years  (1968-69  through  1970-71) 


Support:  State 

Student  body:  Coeducational 

Highest  degree:  Bachelor's 


Term:  Semester 
Approximate 
enrollment :  2 , 600 


Approved  Programs 


UNDERGRADUATE: 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 
Secondary  School 
English 

Foreign  Languages 
French 
Spanish 
Mathematics 
Science 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Physics 

Social  Studies 


University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
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Dr.  Mereb  Mossman,  Dean 
Dr,  Robert  M.  O'Kane 
Dean,  School  of  Education 


Term  of  Approval: 

Five  Years  (1965-66  through  1969-70) 


Support:  State 

Student  body:  Coeducational 

Highest  degree:  Doctor's 


Term:  Semester 
Approximate 
enrollment:  5,600 


Approved  Programs 


UNDERGRADUATE: 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 
Secondary  School 

Business  Education 
Distributive  Education 
English 

Foreign  Languages 
French 
German 
Latin 
Spanish 

Home  Economics 

Mathematics 

Science 

Social  Studies 
Speech 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Art 

Health  Education 
Music 

Physical  Education  and  Health 
School  Librarian 
Special  Education 

Speech  and  Hearing 


GRADUATE:  (Master's  Degree) 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 
Secondary  School 
Biology 

Business  Education 

Economics 

English 

French 

Geography 

History 

Home  Economics 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Social  Studies 

Sociology 

Speech 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Art 

Health  Education 
Music 

Physical  Education  and  Health 
School  Librarian 
Special  Education 

Speech  and  Hearing 
Special  Service  Personnel 
Counselor 
Principal 
Superintendent 


GRADUATE:  (Sixth-Year) 

Counselor 
Principal 
Superintendent 


*At  the  time  of  this  printing  the  institution  had  completed  all  requirements  for 
an  extension  of  the  approval  period. 
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University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina 


Dr,  J.  Paul  Reynolds,  Dean 
Dr,  Harold  G.  Hulon,  Chairman 
Department  of  Education 

Support:  State 

Student  body:  Coeducational 

Highest  degree:  Bachelor's 


Term  of  Approval: 

Five  Years  (1968-69  through  1972-73) 

Term:  Quarter 
Approximate 
enrollment:  1,400 


Approved  Programs 


UNDERGRADUATE : 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 
Secondary  School 

Business  Education 
English 

Foreign  Languages 
French 
Spanish 


Mathematics 

Science 

Social  Studies 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Music 

Physical  Education  and  Health 


Wake  Forest  University 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Dr,  Thomas  E,  Mullen,  Dean 
Dr,  John  E,  Parker,  Chairman 
Department  of  Education 

Support:  Church  related 
Student  body:  Coeducational 
Highest  degree:  Master's 

Appr 

UNDERGRADUATE : 

Secondary  School 
English 

Foreign  Languages 
French 
German 
Latin 
Spanish 
Mathematics 
Science 

Social  Studies 
Speech 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 

Music 

Physical  Education  and  Health 


Term  of  Approval: 

Five  Years  (1969-70  through  1973-74) 

Term:  Semester 
Approximate 
enrollment:  3,100 

Programs 

GRADUATE :  < Master's  Degree) 

Secondary  School 
Biology 
Chemistry 
English 
History 
Mathematics 
Physics 
Sociology 

Special  Subject  (Grades  K-12) 
Physical  Education  and  Health 
Special  Service  Personnel 
Counselor 
Principal 
Supervisor 


Western  Carolina  University 
Cullowhee ,  North  Carolina 


Dr.  Newton  Turner,  Dean 

Dr.  Taft  Botner 

Dean,  School  of  Education 


Term  of  Approval: 

Five  Years  (1965-66  through  1969-70) 


Support:  State 

Student  body:  Coeducational 

Highest  degree:  Master's 


Term:  Quarter 
Approximate 
enrollment:  4,500 


Approved  Programs 


UNDERGRADUATE: 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 
Secondary  School 

Business  Education 
English 

Foreign  Languages 
French 
Spanish 
Home  Economics 
Industrial  Arts 
Mathematics 
Science 

Social  Studies 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Art 
Music 

Physical  Education  and  Health 
School  Librarian 
Special  Education 

Mental  Retardation 
Speech  and  Hearing 


GRADUATE :  (Master’s  Degree) 

Elementary  School  (Grades  1-8) 
Secondary  School 
Biology 

Business  Education 
English 
Geography 
Mathematics 
Social  Studies 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Physical  Education  and  Health 
Special  Education 
Mental  Retardation 
Speech  and  Hearing 
Special  Service  Personnel 
Counselor 
Principal 
Superintendent 
Supervisor 

GRADUATE :  (Sixth-Year ) 

Principal 

Superintendent 


*At  the  time  of  this  printing  the  institution  had  completed  all  requirements  tor 
an  extension  of  the  approval  period. 
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Winston-Salem  State  University 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Dr,  Lafayette  Parker,  Dean 

Dr,  Charles  Hauser,  Chairman 
Department  of  Education 

Term  of  Approval : 

Five  Years  (1970-71  through  1974-75) 

Support:  State 

Student  body:  Coeducational 
Highest  degree:  Bachelor's 

Term:  Semester 

Approximate 
enrollment:  1,200 

Approved  Programs 

UNDERGRADUATE : 

Intermediate  Education 
Secondary  School 

Business  Education 

English 

Science 

Social  Studies 

Special  Subjects  (Grades  K-12) 
Music 

Physical  Education  and  Health 
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APPENDIX  D 

(Reprinted  from  American  Universities  and  Colleges , 
Ninth  Edition,  ed .  by  Allan  M.  Cartter) 

Degree  Abbreviations 


A  selected  list  of  the  more  common  abbreviations  for  academic  degrees,  based  upon  a  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education*  listing  more  than  2,400  degrees  conferred 
by  American  universities  and  colleges  and  almost  3,000  abbreviations  used  for  them. 


A.B.  Bachelor  of  Arts 
A.B.EtE  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Educa¬ 
tion 

A.B.  in  J.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Jour¬ 
nalism 

A.B.  in  Scc.Ed.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Secondary  Education 
A-BX.S.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Library 
Science 

A.E.  Agricultural  Engineer  or  Aero¬ 
nautical  Engineer 
A.M.  Master  of  Arts 
A-M.E.  Advanced  Master  of  Educa¬ 
tion 

A.M.L..S.  Master  of  Arts  in  Library 
Science 

A.MS.W.  Master  of  Arts  in  Social 
Work 

A.M.T.  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 
A.M.  in  Ed.  Master  of  Arts  in  Edu¬ 
cation 

A. MusJ).  Doctor  of  Musical  Arts 
Adj.A.  Adjunct  in  Arts 

Ae.E.  Aeionautical  Engineer 
AgJE.  Agricultural  Engineer 
Arch.E.  Architectural  Engineer 
Arts  D.  Doctor  of  Arts  (usually  hon¬ 
orary) 

B. A.  Bachelor  of  Arts 

B.A.A.  Bachelor  of  Applied  Arts 
B.A.ArrJi.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Archi¬ 
tecture 

B.A.E.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Educa¬ 
tion  or  Bachelor  of  Art  Education 
or  Bachelor  of  Aeronautical  Engi¬ 
neering  or  Bachelor  of  Agricultural 
Engineering  or  Bachelor  of  Archi¬ 
tectural  Engineering 
B.A.Ed.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Educa¬ 
tion 

B-A.  in  Ed.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Education 

B.A.  in  J.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Jour¬ 
nalism 

B.A.  in  L~S.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Li¬ 
brary  Science 

BA.  in  Nurs.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Nursing 

BA.  in  Rel.Ed.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Religious  Education 

BA.(Jonr.)  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Journalism 


B.A.M.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music  or 
Bachelor  of  Applied  Mathematics 
B-A.Mus.Ed.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Music  Education 

BA.O.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Oratory 
B.A.P.C.T.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Prac¬ 
tical  Christian  Training 
B.A.S.  Bachelor  of  Applied  Science 
or  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Speech 
B.Acc.  Bachelor  of  Accountancy 
BAdm.Eng.  Bachelor  of  Administra¬ 
tive  Engineering 

11. Ae.E.  Bachelor  of  Aeronautical 
Engineering 

II. Ag.  Bachelor  of  Agriculture 
B.Ag.E.  Bachelor  of  Agricultural  En¬ 
gineering 

B.App.Aris  Bachelor  of  Applied  Arts 
ll.Arch.  Bachelor  of  Architecture 
B.Arch.E.  Bachelor  of  Architectural 
Engineering 

B.B.A.  Bachelor  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration 

B.C.E.  Bachelor  cf  Civil  Engineering 
or  Bachelor  of  Christian  Education 
B.C.L.  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law 
B.C.M.  Bachelor  of  Church  Music 
R.C.P.  Bachelor  of  Cit>  Planning 
B.C.S.  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Sci¬ 
ence 

B.Ccr.E.  Bachelor  of  Ceramic  Engi¬ 
neering 

B.Ch.  Bache’or  of  Chemistry 
B.ChX.  Eachelor  of  Chemical  Engi¬ 
neering 

B.Com.Sc.  Bachelor  of  Commercial 
Science 

BD.  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
B.Des.  Bachelor  of  Design 
B.E.  Bachelor  of  Education  or  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Engineering 
B.E.E.  Bachelor  of  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neering 

B.E.M.  Bachelor  of  Engineering  of 
Mines 

B.E.P.  Bachelor  of  Engineering  Phys¬ 
ics 

B.E.S.  Bachelor  of  Engineering  Sci¬ 
ence 

B.Ed.  Bachelor  of  Education 
B.F.  Bachelor  of  Forestry 
B.FA.  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 
B.F.A.Mus.  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Music 


B.F.S.  Bachelor  of  Foreign  Service 
ll.F.T.  Bachelor  of  Foreign  Trade 
B.G.E.  Bachelor  of  Geological  Engi¬ 
neering 

B.Gen.Ed.  Bachelor  of  General  Edu¬ 
cation 

B.H.L.  Bachelor  of  Hebrew  Litera¬ 
ture  or  Bachelor  of  Hebrew  Letters 
B.I.D.  Bachelor  of  Industrial  Design 
B.I.E.  Bachelor  of  Industrial  Engi¬ 
neering 

B.I.T.  Bachelor  of  Industrial  Tc:h- 
nologv 

B.lnd.Ed.  Bachelor  of  Industrial 
Education 

B.J.  Bachelor  of  Journalism 
BJL.A.  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Archi¬ 
tecture 

B.L.I.  Bachelor  of  Literary  Intcipre- 
tation 

BL.S.  Bachelor  of  Library  Science 
B.Land.Arch.  Bachelor  of  Landscape 
Architecture 

BldipE.  Building  Engineer 
B.Litt.  Bachelor  of  Literature 
B.M.  Bachelor  of  Music  or  Bachelor 
of  Medicine 

B.M.E.  Bachelor  of  Mechanical  En¬ 
gineering  or  Bachelor  of  Music 
Education 

B.M.Ed.  Bachelor  of  Music  Educa¬ 
tion 

B.M.S.  Bachelor  of  Marine  Science 
B.M.T.  Bachelor  of  Medical  Tech¬ 
nology  .  . 

B.Mar.E.  Bachelor  of  Marine  Engi¬ 
neering  . 

B.Met.E.  Bachelor  of  Metallurgical 
Engineering 

B.Mgt.E.  Bachelor  of  Management 
Engineering  . 

B.Min.E.  Bachelor  of  Mining  Engi¬ 
neering 

B.Mus.  Bachelor  of  Music 
B.N.  Bachelor  of  Nursing 
B.N.S.  Bachelor  of  Naval  Science 
B.PA.  Bachelor  of  Professional  Arts 
BPX.  Bachelor  of  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  ,  r„ 

BJPet-E.  Bachelor  of  Petroleum  En¬ 
gineering 

B.Pharm.  Bachelor  of  Pharmacy 
BJL.E.  Bachelor  of  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion 

B.S.  Bachelor  of  Science 

Conferred  ty 


•Walter  C.  Eells  and  Harold  A.  Haswell,  Academic  Degrees:  Earned  and  Honorary  De°r?‘s 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education  in  the  United  States  (Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office,  196UJ 
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DEGREE  ABBREVIATIONS 


B.S.A.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agri¬ 
culture 

B.S.A.A.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Ap¬ 
plied  Arts 

IJ.S.A.E.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agri¬ 
cultural  Engineering  or  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Aeronautical  Engineer¬ 
ing  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in 

Architectural  Engineering 
B.S.Adv.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Ad- 

B.S.AC.E.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 

Aeronautical  Engineering 
IJ.S.Ag.E.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 

Agricultural  Engineering 
B.S.Agr.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agri¬ 
culture 

BA-Arch.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 

Architecture 

JlA.Arch.E.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Architectural  Engineering 
BA.Arch.Eng.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Architectural  Engineering 
B.S-Art  Ell.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Art  Education 

BA.B.A.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration 
BA.Bus.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Busi¬ 
ness 

BA.Bus.Mgt.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Business  Management 
BA.C.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Com¬ 
merce 

BA.C.E.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil 
Engineering 

BA.Ch.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chem¬ 
istry 

BA.Ch.E.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Chemical  Engineering 
B.S.Com.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Communications 

B.SD.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Design 
B.S.D.Hyg.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Dental  Hygiene 

B.SJDes.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  De- 

B.S.E.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engi¬ 
neering  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education 

B.S.E.E.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineering  or  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Elementary  Education 
RA.E.Engr.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering 
B-S.E.M.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  En¬ 
gineering  of  Mines 
B.S.EP.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  En¬ 
gineering  Physics 

B-S.E.S.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engi¬ 
neering  Sciences 

B-S.Ec.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Eco¬ 
nomics 

B-S.Ed.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Edu¬ 
cation 

B-S.E1JE.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Elec¬ 
tronic  Engineering 
E-S.Eng.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  En- 

BS.F.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  For- 
estry 

“•SJ.M.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  For- 
T  Management 

“S.F.Mgt.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Fisheries  Management 


B.S.FA.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  For¬ 
eign  Service 

B.S.F.T.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Fuel 
Technology 

B.S.l'or.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  For- 

estry 

B.S.G.E.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Engineering 

B.S.G.Mgt.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Game  Management 
B.S.Gen.Ed.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
General  Education 

B.S.Geol.E.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Geological  Engineering 
B.S.Gpli.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Geophysics 

B.S.H.A.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Hos¬ 
pital  Administration 
B.S.H.E.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Home  Economics 

B.S.H.Ec.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Home  Economics 

B.S.H.Ed.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Health  Education 

B.S.Hyg.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Hy¬ 
giene 

B.S.I.E.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  In¬ 
dustrial  Engineering  or  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Industrial  Education 
BA.I.R.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations 

B.S.l.T.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  In¬ 
dustrial  Technology 

B.S.  in  A.E.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Aeronautical  Engineering 
B.S.  in  Acc.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Accountancy 

BA.  in  Ae.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Aeronautics 

B.S.  in  Agr,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture 

B.S.  in  Agr.Ed.  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Agricultural  Education 
B.S.  in  Agric.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture 

B.S.  in  App.  Arts  Bachelor  of  Sci¬ 
ence  in  Applied  Arts 
BA.  in  Arch.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Architecture 

B.S.  in  Arch.Engr.  Bachelor  of  Sci¬ 
ence  in  Architectural  Engineering 
BA.  in  Art  Ed.  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Art  Education 

B.S.  in  B.A.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Business  Administration 
BA-  in  B.M.S.  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Basic  Medical  Sciences 
B.S.  in  Bus.Ed.  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Business  Education 
B.S.  in  C.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Commerce 

B.S.  in  C.  and  BA.  Bachelor  of  Sci¬ 
ence  in  Commercial  and  Business 
Administration 

BA.  in  C.  and  E.  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Commerce  and  Economics 
B.S.  in  C.E.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Civil  Engineering 

B.S.  in  Cart.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Cartography 

BA.  in  CerJEngr.  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Ceramic  Engineering 


B-S-  in  Cer.Tech.  Bachelor  of  Sci¬ 
ence  in  Ceramic  Technology 
BA.  in  Ch.E.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Chemical  Engineering 
B.S.  in  Chem.Tech.  Bachelor  of  Sci¬ 


ence  in  Cher 


Technology 


B.S.  in  Com.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Commerce 

BA.  in  Com.Ed.  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Commercial  Education 
BA.  in  CommJRec.  Bachelor  of  Sci¬ 
ence  in  Community  Recreation 
BA.  in  D.H.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Dental  Hygiene 

BA.  in  Dent.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Dentistry 

B.S.  in  Diet.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Dietetics 

BA.  in  E.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  En¬ 
gineering 

B.S.  in  E.E.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering 
BA.  in  E.Law  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Engineering  Law 

BA.  in  E.M.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Engineering  of  Mines 
BA.  in  E.Math.  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Engineering  Mathematics 
15A.  in  E.P.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Engineering  Physics 
BA.  in  Elem.Ed.  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Elementary  Education 
BA.  in  Engr.Phys.  Bachelor  of  Sci¬ 
ence  in  Engineering  Physics 
BA.  in  Fin.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Finance 

BA.  in  G.S.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
General  Studies 

BA.  in  G.W.E.  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Group  Work  Education 
BA.  in  Gen. Bus.  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  General  Business 
BA.  in  Gen. Eng.  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  General  Engineering 
BA.  in  Glass  Tech.  Bachelor  of  Sci¬ 
ence  in  Glass  Technology 
B.S.  in  Gph.E.  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Geophysical  Engineering 
BA.  in  H.  and  P.E.  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education 

BA.  in  H.  and  R.A.  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Administration 

BA.  in  Home  Ec.  Bachelor  of  Sci¬ 
ence  in  Home  Economics 
BA.  in  Home  Ec.Ed.  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Home  Economics  Edu¬ 
cation 

BA.  in  I.A.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Industrial  Arts 

BA.  in  Ind.Chem.  Bachelor  of  Sci¬ 
ence  in  Industrial  Chemistry 
BA.  in  J.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Journalism 

BA.  in  L.S.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Library  Science 

BA.  in  Lab.Tech.  Bachelor  of  Sci¬ 
ence  in  Laboratory  Technology 
BA.  in  M.A.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Mechanical  Arts 

BA.  in  M.E.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Mechanical  Engineering 
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B.S.  In  M.S.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Military  Science 

B.S.  in  M.T.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Medical  Technology 
B.S.  in  Mech.Arts  Bachelor  of  Sci¬ 
ence  in  Mechanical  Arts 
B.S.  in  Med.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Medicine 

B.S.  in  Med.Rcc.  jBschelor  of 
in  Medical  Records 
B.S.  in  Med.Rcc.Iib.  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Medical  Records  Li- 
brarianship 

B.S.  in  Mcd.Sc.  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Medical  Science 
B.S.  in  Mcd.Tech.  Bachelor  of  Sci¬ 
ence  in  Medical  Technology 
B.S.  in  Mgt.Engr.  Bachelor  of  Sci¬ 
ence  in  Management  Engineering 
B.S.  in  Mktg.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Marketing 

B.S.  in  Mus.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Music 

B.S.  in  N.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Nursing 

B.S.  in  N.E.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Nursing  Education 
B.S.  In  N.Ed.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Nursing  Education 
B.S.  in  N.S.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Natural  Science 

B.S.  in  Nurs.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Nursing 

B.S.  in  Occ.Ther.  Bachelor  of  Sci¬ 
ence  in  Occupational  Therapy 
B.S.  in  Opt.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Optics  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Optometry 

B.S.  in  P.A.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Public  Administration 
B.S.  in  PJE.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Petroleum  Engineering  or  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Physical  Education 
B.S.  in  P.H.N.  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Public  Health  Nursing 
B.S.  in  P.S.M.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Public  School  Music 
B.S.  in  Pct.E.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Petroleum  Engineering 
B.S.  in  Ph.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Pharmacy 

B.S.  in  Pharm.  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Pharmacy 

B~S.  in  Pr.Ge.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Professional  Geology 
B.S.  in  Pr.Met.  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Professional  Meteorology 
B.S.  in  R.T.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Radiological  Technology 
B.S.  in  S.E.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Sanitary  Engineering 
B.S.  in  S.S.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Social  Service  or  Bachelor  of  Sci¬ 
ence  in  Social  Sciences 
B.S.  in  S.Sc.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Social  Science 

B.S.  in  S.W.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Social  Work 

B.S.  in  Sec.Sci.  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Secretarial  Science 
B.S.  in  Sp.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Speech 


B.S.  in  T.E.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Textile  Engineering 
B.S.  in  Textile  Eng.  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Textile  Engineering 
B.S.  in  Voc.Ag.  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Vocational  Agriculture 
P».S.  in  Voc.Ed.  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Vocational  Education 

B.S.Ind.Ed.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Industrial  Education 
B.S.Ind.Engr.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Industrial  Engineering 
B.S.Ind.Mgt.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Industrial  Management 
B.S.J.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Jour¬ 
nalism 

B.S.L.  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Literature 
or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Law  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Linguistics 
B.S.L.A.  and  Nurs.  Bachelor  of  Sci¬ 
ence  in  Liberal  Arts  and  Nursing 
B.S.L.Aich.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Landscape  Architecture 
B.S.L.M.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Landscape  Management 
B-S.L.S.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Li¬ 
brary  Science 

B.S.Lab.Rel.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Labor  Relations 

B.S.M.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medi¬ 
cine  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Music  or  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Music 
B.S.M.E.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Me¬ 
chanical  Engineering  or  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Mining  Engineering 
or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Music 
Education 

B.S.M.T.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 

Medical  Technology 
B.S.Mcd.Tcch.  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Medical  Technology 
B.S.Met.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 

Metal  lurgy 

B.S.Met.E.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Metallurgical  Engineering 
B.S.Min.  Bachelor  cf  Science  in 

Mineralogy 

B.S.Mus.Ed.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Music  Education 

B.S.N.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nurs¬ 
ing 

B.S.N.A.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nurs¬ 
ing  Administration 

B.S.O.T.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Oc¬ 
cupational  Therapy 
B.S.Om.Hort.  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Ornamental  Horticulture 
B.S.P.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Phar¬ 
macy 

B.5.P.A.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pub¬ 
lic  Administration 

B.S.P.E.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Physical  Education 
B.S.P.H.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pub¬ 
lic  Health 

B.S.P.H.N.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Public  Health  Nursing 
B.S.P.T.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Phys¬ 
ical  Therapy 

B.S.Ph.Th.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Physical  Therapy 


B.S.Phar.  Bachelor  of  Science  i- 
Pharmacy 

B.S.PIiarm.  Bachelor  of  Science  i- 
Pharmacy 

B.S.R.T.  Bachelor  of  Science 
Radiological  Technology 
B.SJlad:o-TV  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Radio  and  Television 
B.S.Rec.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Rcc. 
reation 

B.S.Ret.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Re¬ 
tailing 

B.S.S.  Bachelor  of  Secretarial  Science 
or  Bachelor  of  Social  Science 
B.S.S  A.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Sec¬ 
retarial  Administration 
B-S.S.E.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education 

B.S.S.S.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Sec¬ 
retarial  Studies  or  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Social  Science 
B.S.T.X:’.E.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
B.S.Trans.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Transportation 

B.Sc.  Bachelor  of  Science 
B.Sc.  in  Agr.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture 

B.Sc.  in  C.E.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Civil  Engineering 

B.Sc.  in  Dent.  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Dentistry 

B.Sc.  in  M.E.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Mechanical  Engineering 
B.Sc.  in  Med.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Medicine 

B.Sc.  in  Nurs.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Nursing 

B.Sc.  in  Opt.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Optometry 

B.Sc.  in  Phar.  Bachelor  of  Science 

in  Pharmacy 

B.Sc.  in  Rcst.Mgt.  Bachelor  of  Sci¬ 
ence  in  Restaurant  Management 

B.Sch.Music  Bachelor  of  School 
Music 

B.T.Ch.  Bachelor  of  Textile  Chem¬ 
istry 

B.TT.  Bachelor  of  Textile  Engineer¬ 
ing 

B.Tli.  Bachelor  of  Theology 
B.VA.  Bachelor  of  Vocational  Agri¬ 
culture 

B.V.E.  Bachelor  of  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation 

B. W.E.  Bachelor  of  Welding  Engi¬ 
neering 

C-A.S.  Certificate  of  Advanced  Studies 

C. E.  Civil  Engineer 
Ccr.E.  Ceramic  Engineer 
Ch.E.  Chemical  Engineer 
Chero.E.  Chemical  Engineer 

D. Agr.  Doctor  of  Agriculture 

D.B.  Bachelor  of  Divinity  . 

D.BA.  Doctor  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  (both  earned  and  honors  O 

D.CJL.  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  (usua  h 
honorary) 
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JJ.C.S.  Doctor  of  Commercial  Science 
(usually  honorary) 

p.Ch.E.  Doctor  of  Chemical  Engi¬ 
neering 

pj).  Doctor  of  Divinity  (honorary) 
P.D.S.  Doctor  of  Dental  Science  or 
Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 
p.D-Sc.  Doctor  of  Dental  Science 
pXd.  Doctor  of  Education  (both 
earned  and  honorary) 

P.Eng.  Doctor  of  Engineering  (often 
honorary) 

P.Eng.S.  Doctor  of  Engineering  Sci¬ 
ence  (both  earned  and  honorary) 

P.F.  Doctor  of  Forestry 
D.F.A.  Doctor  of  Fine  Arts  (usually 
honorary) 

P.H.  Doctor  ot  Humanities  (usually 
honorary)  or  Doctor  of  Humanics 
(honorary) 

DHL.  Doctor  of  Hebrew'  Literature 
or  Doctor  of  Hebrew  Letters  (both 
earned  and  honorary) 

D.J.T.  Doctor  of  Jewish  Theology 

(usually  honorary) 

P.Joum.  Doctor  of  Journalism  (both 
earned  and  honorary) 

D.L.S.  Doctor  of  Library  Science 
P.M.D.  Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine 
D.M.L.  Doctor  of  Modem  Languages 
D.M.S.  Doctor  of  Medical  Science 
D-iVlus.  Doctor  of  Music  (usually 

honorary) 

D.O.  Doctor  of  Osteopathy 
P.P.A.  Doctor  of  Public  Adminis¬ 

tration  (both  earned  and  honorary) 
P.P.H.  Doctor  of  Public  Health 
D.P.S.  Doctor  of  Public  Service 

(usually  honorary) 

PilJB.  Doctor  of  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion  (both  earned  and  honorary) 

P.S.  Doctor  of  Science  (usually  hon¬ 
orary) 

P.S.C.  Doctor  of  Surgical  Chiropody 
DA.M.  Doctor  of  Sacred  Music 
P.S.S.  Doctor  of  Social  Science 
P.S.W.  Doctor  of  Social  Welfare  or 
Doctor  of  Social  Work 
D.Sc.  Doctor  of  Science  (usually 
honorary) 

D. V.M.  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medi¬ 
cine 

EAA.  Engineer  in  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics 

E. E.  Electrical  Engineer 

E.  in  E.E.  Engineer  in  Electrical  En¬ 
gineering 

E.  in  M.E.  Engineer  in  Mechanical 
Engineering 

E.M.  Engineer  of  Mines  or  Mining 
Engineer 

EAIet.  Engineer  of  Metallurgy 
E-S.  Education  Specialist 
Ed.B.  Bachelor  of  Education 
EdJ).  Doctor  of  Education  (both 
earned  and  honorary) 

Ed.M.  Master  of  Education 
Ed  A.  Education  Specialist  or  Special¬ 
ist  in  Education 

EngJ>.  Doctor  of  Engineering  (often 
honorary) 


Er.gr.  Engineer 

For.  Forester 

G.N.  Graduate  Nurse 
Geol.E.  Geological  Engineer 
Gp.E.  Geophysical  Engineer 

lirLD.  Doctor  of  Humanities  (usually 
honorary) 

I. E.  Industrial  Engineer 
Ind.E.  Industrial  Engineer 

J. C.B.  Bachelor  of  Canon  Law 
J.C.D.  Doctor  of  Canon  Law  (both 

earned  and  honorary) 

J.C.L.  Licentiate  in  Canon  Law 
J.D.  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence  (both 
earned  and  honorary) 

J.S.D.  Doctor  of  the  Science  of  Law 
Jur.M.  Master  of  Jurisprudence 

L.LIJ).  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters 
(usually  honorary) 

L. Th.  Licentiate  in  Theology 
Litt.B.  Bachelor  of  Literature 
Litt.D.  Doctor  of  Letters  or  Doctor 

of  Literature  (usually  honorary) 
Litt.M.  Master  of  Letters  (some¬ 
times  honorary) 

LL.B.  Bachelor  of  Laws 
LLJ).  Doctor  of  Laws  (usually  hon¬ 
orary) 

LL.M.  Master  of  Laws 

M. A.  Master  of  Arts 

MAArch.  Master  of  Arts  in  Archi¬ 
tecture 

MA.E.  Master  of  Aeronautical  En¬ 
gineering  or  Master  of  Art  Educa¬ 
tion  or  Master  of  Arts  in  Education 
MA.Ed.  Master  of  Arts  in  Educa¬ 
tion 

MA.  in  L.S.  Master  of  Arts  in  Li¬ 
brary  Science 

MAXJD.  Master  of  Arts  in  Law 
and  Diplomacy 

MAX.S.  Master  of  Arts  in  Library 
Science  or  Master  of  Arts  in  Lib¬ 
eral  Studies 

MAR.  Master  of  Arts  in  Religion 
MA.T.  Master  of  Arts  for  Teachers 
or  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 
MAc.  Master  of  Accountancy 
M.Acro.E.  Master  of  Aeronautical 
Engineering 

M-Ag.Ec.  Master  of  Agricultural 
Economics 

MAg.Ed.,  Master  of  Agricultural 
Education 

MAgr.  Master  of  Agriculture 
MArch.  Master  of  Architecture 
MArch.E.  Master  of  Architectural 
Engineering 

M.B.  Bachelor  of  Medicine 
MJJA.  Master  in  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration 

M.C.E.  Master  of  Civil  Engineering 
M.C.J.  Master  of  Comparative  Juris¬ 
prudence 


M.CJL.  Master  of  Comparative  Law 
or  Master  of  Civil  Law 
M.C.P.  Master  of  City  Planning  or 
Master  in  City  Planning 
M.C.R.  Master  of  Comparative  Re¬ 
ligion 

M.CLS.  Master  of  Commercial  Sci¬ 
ence 

M.Cb.E.  Master  of  Chemical  Engi¬ 
neering 

M.Crim.  Master  of  Criminology 
MJ).  Doctor  of  Medicine 
M.D.S.  Master  of  Dental  Surgery 
MJJcs.  Master  of  Design 
M.E.  Mechanical  Engineer  or  Master 
of  Education  or  Master  of  Engi¬ 
neering 

MJBA.  Master  of  Engineering  Ad¬ 
ministration 

M.E.P.  Master  of  Engineering  Phys¬ 
ics 

M.E.PA.  Master  of  Engineering  and 
Public  Administration 
M.Ed.  Master  of  Education 
M.El.Eng.  Master  of  Electrical  En¬ 
gineering 

M.Eng.  Master  of  Engineering 
M.F.  Master  of  Forestry 
M.F.A.  Master  of  Fine  Arts 
M.F.S.  Master  of  Food  Science  or 
Master  of  Foreign  Service  or  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Foreign  Study 
M.F.T.  Master  of  Foreign  Trade 
M.For.  Master  of  Forestry 
M.Geol.E.  Master  of  Geological  En¬ 
gineering 

M.H.A.  Master  in  Hospital  Adminis¬ 
tration  or  Master  of  Hospital  Ad¬ 
ministration 

M.H.E.  Master  of  Home  Economics 
M.H.EXd.  Master  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Education 

MALL.  Master  of  Hebrew  Literature 
M.IA.  Master  of  International  Af¬ 
fairs 

M.I.D.  Master  of  Industrial  Design 
M.I.E.  Master  of  Industrial  Engi¬ 
neering  or  Master  of  Irrigation 
Engineering 

M.IX.R.  Master  of  Industrial  and 
Labor  Relations 

M.I.S.  Master  of  International  Serv¬ 
ice 

M.  in  Fsych.Nurs.  Master  in  Psy¬ 
chiatric  Nursing 

M.Ind.E.  Master  of  Industrial  En¬ 
gineering 

M.J.  Master  of  Journalism 
M.L.A.  Master  of  Landscape  Archi¬ 
tecture 

M.LArch.  Master  of  Landscape 
Architecture 

M.L.S.  Master  of  Library  Science 
MAI.  Master  of  Music 
M.M.E.  Master  of  Mechanical  En¬ 
gineering  or  Master  of  Music  Edu¬ 
cation 

M.M.Sc.  Master  of  Medical  Science 
M.Met.E.  Master  of  Metallurgical 
Engineering 

M.Mgt.E.  Master  of  Management 
Engineering 
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M.Mus.  Master  of  Music 
M.Mus.Ed.  Master  of  Music  Educa¬ 
tion 

M.N.A.  Master  of  Nursing  Adminis¬ 
tration 

M.N.E.  Master  of  Nuclear  Engineer¬ 
ing 

M.N.S.  Master  of  Nutritional  Science 
M.Nurs.  Master  of  Nursing 
M.O.i.G.  Master  of  Occupational  In¬ 
formation  and  Guidance 
M.Opt.  Master  of  Optometry 
M.P.A.  Master  of  Public  Administra¬ 
tion  or  Master  of  Professional  Ac¬ 
counting  or  Master  of  Public  Af¬ 
fairs 

M.P.E.  Master  of  Physical  Education 
M.P.H.  Master  of  Public  Health 
M.P.L.  Master  of  Patent  Law 
M.P.S.  Master  of  Personnel  Sendee 
M.Ph.  Master  of  Philosophy 
M-Phann.  Master  of  Pharmacy 
M.R.E.  Master  of  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion 

M.RJP.  Master  in  Regional  Planning 
or  Master  of  Regional  Planning 
M.S.  Master  of  Science 
M.S.A.  Master  of  Science  in  Agricul¬ 
ture 

M.S.A.E.  Master  of  Science  in  Aero¬ 
nautical  Engineering 

Master  of  Science  in  Ap¬ 
plied  Mechanics 

M.S.Arch.  Master  of  Science  in 
Architecture 

M.S.B.A.  Master  of  Science  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration 
M.S.B.C.  Master  of  Science  in  Build¬ 
ing  Construction 

MS.Bus.  Master  of  Science  in  Busi¬ 
ness 

M.S.C.E.  Master  of  Science  in  Civil 
Engineering 

M.S.C.P.  Master  of  Science  in  Com¬ 
munity  Planning 

M.S.Cli.E.  Master  of  Science  in 
Chemical  Engineering 
MS.Cons.  Master  of  Science  in  Con¬ 
servation 

M.S.D.  Doctor  of  Medical  Science  or 
Master  of  Science  in  Dentistry 
M.S.Dcnt.  Master  of  Science  in  Den¬ 
tistry 

M.S.E.  Master  of  Science  in  En¬ 
gineering  or  Master  of  Science  in 
Education 

M.S.E.E.  Master  of  Science  in  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineering 

M.S.E.M.  Master  of  Science  in  En¬ 
gineering  Mechanics  or  Master  of 
Science  in  Engineering  of  Mines 
M-S.Ed.  Master  of  Science  in  Educa¬ 
tion 

M.S.Ent.  Master  of  Science  in  En¬ 
tomology 

M.S.F.  Master  of  Science  in  Forestry 
MA.F.M.  Master  of  Science  in  Forest 
Management 

M.S.For.  Master  of  Science  in  For¬ 
estry 

M.S.G.M.  Master  of  Science  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  Management 
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M.S.G.Mgt.  Master  of  Science  in 
Game  Management 
M-S.Geol.E.  Master  of  Science  in 
Geological  Engineering 
M.S.H.A.  Master  of  Science  in  Hos¬ 
pital  Administration 
M.S.H.E.  Master  of  Science  in  Home 
Economics 

M.S.II.Ec.  Master  of  Science  in 
Home  Economics 

M.S.Hort.  Master  of  Science  in 
Horticulture 

M-S.IFyg.  Master  of  Science  in  Hy¬ 
giene 

M.S.I.E.  Master  of  Science  in  In¬ 
dustrial  Engineering 

M.S.  in  A.E.  Master  of  Science  in 
Aeronautical  Engineering 
M.S.  in  Ag.Ec.  Master  of  Science  in 
Agricultural  Economics 
M.S.  in  Agr.Ed.  Master  of  Science  in 
Agricultural  Education 
M.S.  in  Cer.E.  Master  of  Science  in 
Ceramic  Engineering 
M.S.  in  Com.  Master  of  Science  in 
Communications 

M.S.  in  E.E.  Master  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering 
M.S.  in  GJE.  Master  of  Science  in 
General  Engineering 
M.S.  in  Gp.Engr.  Master  of  Science 
in  Geophysical  Engineering 
M.S.  in  H.R.  Master  of  Science  in 
Human  Relations 

M.S.  in  Home  Ec.  Master  of  Science 
in  Home  Economics 
MS.  in  I.M.  Master  of  Science  in 
Industrial  Management 
M.S.  in  Ind.Ed.  Master  of  Science  in 
Industrial  Education 
M.S.  in  L.S.  Master  of  Science  in  Li¬ 
brary  Science 

M.S.  in  M.E.  Master  of  Science  in 
Mechanical  Engineering 
M.S.  in  Min.E.  Master  of  Science  in 
Mining  Engineering 
M.S.  in  Mus.  Master  of  Science  in 
Music 

M.S.  in  Mus-Ed.  Master  of  Science 
in  Music  Education 
M.S.  in  N.Ed.  Master  of  Science  in 
Nursing  Education 

M.S.  in  N.T.  Master  of  Science  in 
Nuclear  Technology 
M.S.  in  Nucl.E.  Master  of  Science  in 
Nuclear  Engineering 
M.S.  in  Nurs.  Master  of  Science  in 
Nursing 

M.S.  in  Nutr.  Master  of  Science  in 
Nutrition 

M.S.  in  P.A.  Master  of  Science  in 
Public  Administration 
M.S.  in  P.H.  Master  of  Science  in 
Public  Health 

M.S.  in  Path.  Master  of  Science  in 
Pathology 

M.S.  in  Pet.E.  Master  of  Science  in 
Petroleum  Engineering 
M.S.  in  Rec.  Master  of  Science  in 
Recreation 


M.S.  in  Ret.  Master  of  Science  in 
Retailing 

M.S.  in  S.E.  Master  of  Science  in 
Sanitary  Engineering 
M.S.  in  S.S.  Master  of  Science  in 
Social  Service 

M.S.  in  S.W.  Master  of  Science  in 
Social  Work 

l.S .  in  Text.i-iig.  Master  of  Science 
in  Textile  Engineering 
M.S.  in  Trans.  Master  of  Science  in 
Transportation 

M.S.J.  Master  of  Science  in  Journal¬ 
ism 

M.S.L.  Master  of  Science  in  Lin¬ 
guistics 

M.S.M.  Master  of  Sacred  Music  or 
Master  of  Science  in  Music 
M.S.M.E.  Master  of  Science  in  Me¬ 
chanical  Engineering 
M.S.MetJS.  Master  of  Science  in 

Metallurgical  Engineering 
M.S.Mgt.E.  Master  of  Science  in 

Management  Engineering 
M.S.N.  Master  of  Science  in  Nursing 
M.S.OmJFort.  Master  of  Science  in 
Ornamental  Horticulture 
M.S.P.E.  Master  of  Science  in  Physi¬ 
cal  Education 

M.S.P.H.  Master  of  Science  in  Pub¬ 
lic  Health 

M.S.P.H.E.  Master  of  Science  in 

Public  Health  Engineering 
M.S.P.II.Ed.  Master  of  Science  in 
Public  Health  Education 
M-S.l’har.  Master  of  Science  in  Phar¬ 
macy 

M.S.I’hami.  Master  of  Science  in 
Pharmacy 

M.S.S.  Master  of  Social  Service  or 
Master  of  Social  Science 
M.SA.E.  Master  of  Science  in  Sani¬ 
tary  Engineering 
M.S.Sc.  Master  of  Social  Science 
M.S.T.  Master  of  Science  in  Teach¬ 
ing 

M.S.W.  Master  of  Social  Work  or 
Master  of  Social  Welfare  or  Mas¬ 
ter  in  Social  Work 

M-Sc.  Master  of  Science 
M.Sc.D.  Doctor  of  Medical  Science 
M-Sc.  in  Agr.Eng.  Master  of  Science 
in  Agricultural  Engineering 
M.Sc.  in  E.E.  Master  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering 
M.Sc.  in  M.E.  Master  of  Science  in 
Mechanical  Engineering 
M-Sc.  in  Phar.  Master  of  Science  in 
Pharmacy 

M^c.Med.  Master  of  Medical  Science 
M.Th.  Master  of  Theology 
M.TV  Master  of  Television 
M.U.P.  Master  of  Urban  Planning 
M.VTd.  Master  of  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation 

M.W.T.  Master  of  Wood  Technology 
Mar.E.  Marine  Engineer  _ 
Mar.McchX.  Marine  Mechanical  En¬ 
gineer 

Mat.E.  Materials  Engineer 
Med.Sc.D.  Doctor  of  Medical  Science 
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Mct.E.  Metallurgical  Engineer 
Min.E.  Mineral  Engineer 
jlining  Eng.  Mining  Engineer 
Mus.B.  Bachelor  of  Music 
>fus.D.  Doctor  of  Music  (usually 
honorary) 

Mus.M.  Master  of  Music 

N.E.  Nuclear  Engineer 
Nav.Arch.  Naval  Architect 
Nav.E.  Naval  Engineer 

OJD.  Doctor  of  Optometry 

pJE.  Petroleum  Engineer 
PE.Dir.  Director  of  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation 

P.H.E.  Public  Health  Engineer 
P.R.E.  Petroleum  Refining  Engineer 
Ped.D.  Doctor  of  Pedagogy  (usually 
honorary) 

Pet.E.  Petroleum  Engineer 
Ph.B.  Eachelor  of  Philosophy 
Ph.C.  Pharmaceutical  Chemist 
Ph.D.  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
Ph.L.  Licentiate  in  Philosophy 
Ph.M.  Master  of  Philosophy 
PharjnJD.  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  (both 
earned  and  honorary) 

ProfJEng.  Professional  Engineer 

S.B.  Bachelor  of  Science 
SD.  Doctor  of  Science  (usually  hon¬ 
orary) 

S.J.D.  Doctor  of  Juridical  Science  or 
*  Doctor  of  the  Science  of  Law 
S.M.  Master  of  Science 
S.M.B.  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Music 
S.M.D.  Doctor  of  Sacred  Music  (both 
earned  and  honorary) 

S.M.M.  Master  of  Sacred  Music 
S.ScJ).  Doctor  of  Social  Science 


S.T.B.  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology 
S.TJB.  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology 
(both  earned  and  honorary) 

S.TL.  Licentiate  in  Sacred  Theology 
S.T.M.  Master  of  Sacred  Theology 
SanJE.  Sanitary  Engineer 
Sc.B.  Bachelor  of  Science 
Sc.B.C.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chem¬ 
istry 

Sc.B.E.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engi¬ 
neering 

Sc.D.  Doctor  of  Science  (usually  hon¬ 
orary) 

Sc.D.Hyg.  Doctor  of  Science  in  Hy¬ 
giene 

Sc.D.Med.  Doctor  of  Medical  Sci¬ 
ence 

Sc.M.  Master  of  Science 
ScJMLHyg.  Master  of  Science  in  Hy¬ 
giene 

Scli.Mus.B.  Bachelor  of  School  Music 
SpJEd.  Specialist  in  Education 

Th.B.  Bachelor  of  Theology 
Th.D.  Doctor  of  Theology 
Th.M.  Master  of  Theology 

Wood  Tech.  Wood  Technologist 


Associate  Degrees 

Usually  2-year  degrees,  covering  the 
first  2  years  of  a  college  program,  or 
a  technical  institute  course  of  study. 

A.A.  Associate  of  Arts  or  Associate 
in  Arts  or  Associate  in  Accounting 
A.A.S.  Associate  in  Applied  Science 


A  .A  .Tech.  Associate  in  Automotive 
Technology 

A.Ae.E.  Associate  in  Aeronautical 
Engineering 

A.Agr.  Associate  in  Agriculture 
A.Av.Tech.  Associate  in  Aviation 
Technology 

Associate  in  Business  Admin¬ 
istration 

AJBus.  Associate  in  Business 
A.C.  Associate  in  Commerce 
A.C.S.  Associate  in  Commercial  Sci¬ 
ence 

A.E.  Associate  in  Education  or  As¬ 
sociate  in  Engineering 
A.E.T.  Associate  in  Electrical  Tech¬ 
nology 

A.Ed.  Associate  in  Education 
A. Eng.  Associate  in  Engineering 
A.F.A.  Associate  in  Fine  Arts 
A.G.E.  Associate  in  General  Educa¬ 
tion 

A.G.S.  Associate  jn  General  Studies 
AJLE.  Associate  ir.  Home  Economics 
A.I.Ed.  Associate  in  Industrial  Edu¬ 
cation 

Al.A.  Associate  in  Liberal  Arts 
A.M.T.  Associate  in  Mechanical 
Technology  or  Associate  in  Medi¬ 
cal  Technology 
A.Mus.  Associate  in  Music 
A.N.  Associate  in  Nursing 
A.P.A.  Associate  in  Public  Admin-  - 
istration 

AR.E.  Associate  in  Religious  Edu¬ 
cation 

A.Rcl.  Associate  in  Religion 
A.S.  Associate  in  Science 
A.S.S.  Associate  in  Secretarial  Sci¬ 
ence  or  Associate  in  Secretarial 
Studies 

A.TA.  Associate  Technical  Aide 
A.Tech.  Associate  in  Technology 


APPENDIX  E 

(Reprinted  from  Journal  of  American 
Medical  Association,  July  27,  1970) 

Recent  Developments  in  Legal 
Aspects  of  Accreditation 


Michael  H.  Cardozo,  LLB 


In  order  to  appreciate  the  recent 
developments  in  the  legal  as¬ 
pects  of  accreditation  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  the  legal  basis  of  the 
accreditation  of  higher  education  in 
this  country.  In  many  areas  of  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  education 
and  professional  practice,  most  of 
the  same  considerations  apply.  The 
subject  was  thoroughly  treated  in  a 
student  comment  in  the  Cornell 
Law  Quarterly  in  1966. 

The  most  significant  aspect  of  ac¬ 
creditation  in  the  United  States  is 
its  “voluntary”  character.  This 
means  that  it  arises  out  of  the  spon¬ 
taneous  action  of  private  individ¬ 
uals  and  organizations,  rather  than 
from  some  governmental  action. 

If  you  want  to  operate  a  bus  sys¬ 
tem  in  a  city,  a  railroad  across 
state  lines,  or  an  international  air¬ 
line,  you  can  find  elaborate  pre¬ 
scriptions  in  governmental  statutes 
and  regulations  describing  what  you 
have  to  do  before  you  can  start  and 
how  you  must  operate  when  you 
get  going.  If  you  want  to  start  a 
college  or  university,  however,  you 
may  find  a  few  regulations  concern¬ 
ing  the  organizational  structure  the 
community  requires  of  you,  but  you 
will  not  find  statues  or  regulations 
telling  you  what  standards  you  must 
follow  in  providing  education  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  degree.  This  is  because 
government  has  left  the  adoption 
of  those  standards  and  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  performance  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  community  itself. 


From  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools,  Washington,  DC. 

Read  in  part  before  the  66th  annual  Con¬ 
gress  on  Medical  Education,  sponsored  by 


The  normal  pattern  in  accredi¬ 
tation  is  for  a  group  of  colleges, 
universities,  or  schools  to  band  to¬ 
gether  and  to  adopt  a  set  of  stan¬ 
dards  that  they  will  apply  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  any  new  institutions 
that  want  to  enter  the  field.  They 
create  a  voluntary,  nonprofit  orga¬ 
nization  to  carry  out  their  purposes. 
This  organization  does  not  even 
have  to  be  incorporated;  it  can  stay 
completely  away  from  all  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and  officials.  Too,  it 
may  be  found  to  be  “doing  busi¬ 
ness”  as  that  term  is  used  in  some 
state  statutes,  calling  for  registra¬ 
tion,  acceptance  of  service  in  court 
suits,  and  possibly  taxation.  But 
this  is  a  consequence  of  its  exis¬ 
tence,  rather  than  any  prescription 
for  the  way  it  is  to  be  organized 
and  to  operate. 

In  addition  to  this  classical  meth¬ 
od  of  accrediting  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  there  is  the  process  of 
accreditation  of  individual  practi¬ 
tioners  of .  a  profession.  Here,  the 
members  of  the  profession  may 
form  an  association,  such  as  a  bar 
association  or  a  medical  associa¬ 
tion,  or  they  may  call  themselves 
a  club.  They  may  set  standards  for 
admission,  such  as  a  requirement  of 
a  degree  from  a  certain  kind  of 
educational  institution,  plus  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  apprenticeship  to 
another  member  of  the  “club.”  This 
naturally  calls  for  an  evaluation  of 
the  educational  institution,  usually 
a  professional  school  (medicine, 
law,  etc)  that  grants  the  prerequi- 


the  AMA  Congress  on  Medical  Education, 
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site  degree.  Sometimes  they  adopt 
their  standards  not  quite  as  closely 
related  to  the  quality  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  their  profession,  and  this, 
they  may  find,  is  a  first  step  toward 
involving  themselves  with  govern¬ 
ment  regulation.  I  will  return  to 
this  question  later. 

A  natural  consequence  of  the 
“voluntary”  aspect  of  accreditation 
is  the  proliferation  of  “voluntary” 
agencies,  established  by  every  group 
of  people  or  institutions  that  con¬ 
sider  themselves  of  professional  stat¬ 
ure.  Two  motives  are  found  in  this 
tendency,  one  worthy  and  one  not 
so  worthy:  (1)  to  exclude  the  un¬ 
qualified  and  (2)  to  limit  competi¬ 
tion  in  their  field.  Some  time  ago 
the  accrediting  agencies  in  educa¬ 
tion  recognized  the  need  to  establish 
standards  for  accrediting  agencies 
themselves,  and  to  create  an  agency 
to  accredit  them.  Otherwise,  it  was 
clear  that  government  was  likely  to 
step  into  this  area  and  establish  a 
means  for  the  public  to  determine 
whether  an  institution’s  statement 
that  it  is  “accredited”  signifies  ap¬ 
proval  by  a  responsible  accrediting 
agency  or  only  by  a  self-serving  as¬ 
sociation  of  practitioners  of  an 
occult  art.  In  recognition  of  this 
need,  the  educational  community 
created  another  voluntary,  nongov¬ 
ernmental  organization,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  on  Accrediting, 
with  the  responsibility  of  setting 
standards  for,  and  actually  “accred¬ 
iting,”  agencies  engaged  in  the  ac¬ 
creditation  of  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  This  commission,  under  out¬ 
standing  leadership,  has  effectively 
filled  this  function  with  distinction. 

For  a  long  time,  the  Office  of 
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Education  has  maintained  a  list  of 
nationally  approved  accrediting 
agencies,  having  done  so  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  a  congressional  require¬ 
ment  that  certain  funds  be  made 
available  only  to  those  students  at¬ 
tending  institutions  accredited  by 
agencies  found  on  that  list.  Recent¬ 
ly,  however,  the  Office  of  Education 
has  begun  to  tighten  its  procedures 
in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  add 
an  accrediting  agency  to  its  list.  Here 
we  find  the  Office  of  Education,  in 
the  US  government,  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  setting  standards  for  an  as¬ 
pect  of  education  that  has  tradition¬ 
ally  been  very  free  of  government 
regulation. 

For  many  reasons,  and  particu¬ 
larly  because  the  state  and  national 
governments  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  involved  in  helping  to  finance 
education,  on  both  higher  and  lower 
levels,  questions  have  begun  to 
arise  that  people  feel  the  courts 
should  decide.  Here  we  encounter 
a  recurrent  argument:  if  the  accred¬ 
iting  agencies  are  actually  associa¬ 
tions  or  “clubs”  of  private  organi¬ 
zations  and  individuals,  do  the 
courts  have  any  standing  to  tell 
them  whom  they  may  admit  to 
membership,  and  under  what  cir¬ 
cumstances  they  may  deny  mem¬ 
bership?  Of  course,  if  someone  has 
been  admitted  to  membership,  and 
is  being  subjected  to  procedures  of 
expulsion,  he  has  the  usual  standing 
to  claim  contractual  rights  with  his 
fellow  members.  Here,  the  courts 
traditionally  will  interfere  if  an 
agency  has  done  something  that  can 
be  called  “breach  of  contract.”  This 
was  the  issue  in  the  Parsons  Col¬ 
lege  case  in  the  US  District  Court 
in  Illinois  in  1967,  but  the  expulsion 
by  the  accrediting  agency  was  up¬ 
held  in  this  case;  because  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  standards  were  followed,  there 
was  no  “breach  of  contract,”  and 
the  college  was  accorded  “due  proc¬ 
ess.” 

Before  admission  to  membership, 
however,  the  applicant  is  in  a  dif¬ 
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ferent  position.  Does  he  have  any 
standing  to  claim  that  the  other 
members  must  admit  him  if  they 
just  don’t  like  him,  or  don’t  like  the 
color  of  his  skin,  his  religion,  the 
school  or  college  from  which  he 
graduated,  or  the  name  he  gives  to 
his  specialty,  such  as  osteopath,  am¬ 
bulance  chaser,  etc.  If  the  applicant 
for  admission  is  an  institution,  ap¬ 
plying  for  membership  along  with 
other  institutions  with  similar  pur¬ 
poses,  can  it  be  kept  out  because  it 
has  communists  on  its  faculty,  be¬ 
cause  it  bars  right-wing  or  left-wing 
speakers  from  its  campus,  or  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  grant  tenure  to  its 
faculty?  Many  of  these  issues  are 
answered  by  the  response  to  the 
question,  is  the  institution  engaged 
in  “state  action”?  If  it  is  acting,  in 
effect,  for  the  state  in  granting  ac¬ 
creditation,  and  if  accreditation  is 
an  essential  prerequisite  to  granting 
recognized  degrees,  obtaining  gov¬ 
ernment  funds,  practicing  in  the 
only  local  hospital,  or  appearing  in 
court,  then  perhaps  the  applicant 
has  standing  to  require  reasonable 
standards,  and  a  chance  to  be  heard 
before  he  is  turned  down.  Courts 
may  step  in  if  he  doesn’t  get  this 
kind  of  treatment. 

The  California  Supreme  Court, 
in  a  decision  handed  down  in  No¬ 
vember  1969  in  Pinsker  vs  Pacific 
Coast  Society,  dealing  with  an  or¬ 
thodontist’s  effort  to  obtain  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  Association 
of  Orthodontists,  said: 

.  .  .  the  associations  must  be  viewed 
as  having  a  fiduciary  responsibility 
with  respect  to  the  acceptance  of  mem¬ 
bership  applications.  An  applicant  has 
a  judicially  enforceable  right  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  manner  comporting  with 
the  fundamentals  of  due  process. 

Today  we  find  claims  that  ac¬ 
crediting  agencies  are  violating  the 
antitrust  laws  in  various  ways,  and 
this,  of  course,  brings  the  agencies 
into  conflict  with  important  parts 
of  the  government.  A  number  of 
correspondence  schools,  as  well  as 
Marjorie  Webster  Junior  College, 


to  be  discussed  later,  have  sought 
action  on  this  ground.  In  other  ways 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  may 
become  involved,  as  well,  if  it  feels 
that  an  institution  is,  although  ac¬ 
credited,  misrepresenting  what  it 
offers,  and  therefore  to  be  prohibit¬ 
ed  from  carrying  on  its  activities 
against  the  public  interest. 

There  is  a  doctrine  that,  before 
courts  will  step  in  to  interfere  with 
the  administration  of  either  a  pri¬ 
vate  or  a  public  agency,  the  ag¬ 
grieved  party  must  exhaust  the 
remedies  he  has  from  within;  he 
must  file  his  complaint  with  the 
proper  officers  of  the  agency;  he 
must  appeal  from  their  decision, 
to  the  extent  possible;  and  he  must 
follow  other  reasonable  require¬ 
ments.  Here,  we  find  that  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  between  the 
status  of  the  applicant  for  admis¬ 
sion  and  the  member  who  is  being 
expelled. 

This  leads  us  to  the  issues  in  the 
well-known  Marjorie  Webster  case. 

The  Marjorie  Webster  Case 

The  Marjorie  Webster  Junior 
College  was  founded  in  1927  as  a 
two-year  college  for  women.  It  now 
has  about  470  students.  It  is  a  cor¬ 
poration  and  is  not  a  nonprofit  or¬ 
ganization. 

In  1966,  the  Marjorie  Webster 
Junior  College  demanded  to  be 
evaluated  by  the  Middle  States  As¬ 
sociation.  Middle  States,  however, 
refused  even  to  send  a  visiting  team, 
citing  as  its  reason  that  its  mem¬ 
bership  is  open  only  to  nonprofit 
educational  institutions.  There¬ 
upon,  the  college  brought  suit  to 
force  the  association  to  make  an 
evaluation. 

The  US  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  on  July  23, 
1969,  held  that  the  Middle  States 
Association  is  “doing  business”  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  is 
therefore  subject  to  an  action  in  the 
federal  courts  there,  that  the  Sher¬ 
man  Antitrust  Act  applies  to  the 
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kind  of  business  conducted  by  the 
Middle  States  Association,  and  that 
the  requirement  of  “nonprofit”  char¬ 
acter  in  institutions  being  evaluated 
“doss  not  further  the  stated  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  associations”  carrying 
accreditation  activities  in  the  field 
of  higher  education.  Accordingly, 
the  court  said  that  the  “discrimina¬ 
tory  exclusion”  must  be  “found 
arbitrary  and  unreasonable.” 

The  court  issued  an  injunction  en¬ 
joining  the  Middle  States  Associa¬ 
tion  from  denying  the  college  eligi¬ 
bility  for  accreditation  because  of 
its  prop  ietary  character,  and  order¬ 
ing  an  evaluation  of  the  college. 

On  appeal,  the  chief  argument  on 
behalf  of  Middle  States  was  that  it 
could  not  be  held  accountable  under 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  and  that 
its  activities  were  not  “state  action” 
covered  by  the  constitution  and  the 
common  law.  The  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools,  joined  by 
the  American  Bar  Association,  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  reasonableness  of  the 
criteria  for  accreditation  should  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  specialists 
in  higher  education,  in  the  accredit¬ 
ing  agencies,  and  should  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  review  by  the  courts  as  long 
as  those  standards  have  been  duly 
considered  and  adopted  by  the  ap¬ 
propriate  agencies. 

The  outcome  of  the  Majorie  Web¬ 
ster  case,  no  matter  which  side  wins, 
will  be  of  major  significance  for 
accrediting  agencies  and  the  insti¬ 
tutions  and  individuals  they  eval¬ 
uate. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  legal  issues,  in  the  field  of 
accreditation,  will  cont:nue  to  center 
around  the  concept  of  “due  process.” 
Accrediting  agencies,  although  pri¬ 
vate,  will  be  well  advised  to  adopt 
the  administrative  practices  imposed 
by  law  on  government  agencies  in 
dealing  with  the  public.  They  call 
for  affirmative  answers  to  several 
questions:  Have  the  standards  of  the 
accrediting  agency  been  adopted  in 
accordance  with  principles  of  due 
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process?  Have  those  affected  by  the 
standards  been  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  heard  before  the  stan¬ 
dards  are  finally  adopted?  Is  there 
some  means  of  appealing  from  the 
first  decision  on  those  standards, 
preferably  to  the  entire  membership 
of  the  agency  or  institution? 

After  the  standards  have  been 
adopted,  are  they  being  applied  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principles  of  due 
process?  Are  the  institutions  eval¬ 
uated  in  a  fair  manner,  with  full 
investigation  of  the  situation,  and 
with  an  opportunity  for  all  interest¬ 
ed  participants  to  be  heard? 

And  finally,  does  the  accrediting 
agency,  in  making  its  decision  on 
granting,  denying,  or  withdrawing 
accreditation,  apply  all  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  due  process?  Is  there  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  appeal  from  the  initial 
decision? 

Addendum.— The  US  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir¬ 
cuit,  on  June  30,  1970,  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  District  Court  in  the 
Marjorie  Webster  case.  The  opinion  is 
replete  with  declarations  and  com¬ 
ments  of  far-reaohmg  importance  in 
the  field  of  accreditation.  The  Court 
concluded  that  “The  Sherman  Act,  is 
not  applicable  to  Middle  States’  con¬ 
duct  as  indicated  by  the  present  rec¬ 
ord;  that  the  circumstances  are  not 
such  as  to  warrant  judicial  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  accreditation  and  mem¬ 
bership  policy  of  Middle  States;  and 
that,  assuming  the  Due  Process  Clause 
to  be  applicable,  Marjorie  Webster  has 
not  sustained  its  burden  of  showing 
the  irrationality  of  the  policy  in  ques¬ 
tion  as  applied  to  bar  consideration  of 
Marjorie  Webster  for  accreditation.” 
The  opinion  further  states  that,  in  the 
context  of  the  “non-commercial  as¬ 
pects  of  the  liberal  arts  and  the  learned 
professions  ...  an  incidental  restraint 
of  trade,  absent  an  intent  or  purpose 
to  affect  the  commercial  aspects  of  the 
profession,  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
application  of  the  antitrust  laws.*  *  * 
Absent  such  [commercial]  motives, 
however,  the  process  of  accreditation 
is  an  activity  distinct  from  the  sphere 
of  commerce;  it  goes  rather  to  the 
heart  of  the  concept  of  education  it¬ 
self.  We  do  not  believe  that  Congress 
intended  this  concept  to  be  molded  by 
the  policies  underlying  the  Sherman 


Act.”  Furthermore,  “Where  member¬ 
ship  in.  or  certification  by,  such  an  as¬ 
sociation  is  a  virtual  prerequisite  to 
the  practice  of  a  given  profession,  .  .  . 

[T]he  standards  must  be  reasonable, 
applied  with  an  even  hand,  and  not  in 
conflict  with  the  public  policy  of  the 
jurisdiction.  Even  where  less  than 
complete  exclusion  from  practice  is  in¬ 
volved,  deprivation  of  substantial  eco¬ 
nomic  or  professional  advantages  will 
often  be  sufficient  to  warrant  judicial 
action.” 

Elaborating  further  on  the  vital  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  deference  due  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  specialist  in  the  accredit¬ 
ing  agencies,  the  court  stated  that  the 
“extent  of  judicial  power  to  regulate 
the  standards  set  by  pr:vate  profes¬ 
sional  associations  .  .  .  will  vary  both 
with  the  subject  matter  at  issue  and 
with  the  degree  of  harm  resulting 
from  the  association’s  action.”  In  a 
footnote  to  the  foregoing  sentence,  the 
court  stated,  “Less  deference  may  be 
due  professional  judgment  when  the 
question  rs  not  one  of  substantive  stan¬ 
dards,  but  rather  one  concerning  the 
fairness  of  the  procedures  by  which 
the  challenged  determination  was 
reached”  The  court  noted  that  this  is¬ 
sue  had  not  been  raised  in  the  Mar¬ 
jorie  Webster  case,  but  its  importance 
on  the  issue  of  due  process  in  the 
adoption  of  standards  is  obvious.  In 
this  case,  the  court  considered  it  suffi¬ 
cient  to  “assume,  without  deciding, 
that  either  the  nature  of  the  appel¬ 
lant’s  activities  or  the  federal  recogni¬ 
tion  which  they  are  awarded  renders 
them  state  action  subject  to  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  the  Fifth  Amendment,”  that 
is,  the  due  process  clause.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  the  court  concluded  that,  in  light 
of  the  “substantial  latitude”  that  must 
be  allowed  to  an  accrediting  agency 
in  setting  its  criteria  for  accreditation, 
exclusion  of  Marjorie  Webster  Junior 
College  “solely  on  the  basis  of  its  pro¬ 
prietary  character  is  not  beyond  the 
bounds  of  appellant’s  allowable  discre¬ 
tion”  and  not  “without  reasonable 
basis.” 

If  Marjorie  Webster  seeks  review  by 
the  US  Supreme  Court,  it  will  have  to 
file  its  petition  during  the  summer, 
and  the  court  will  not  act  on  it  until 
October. 

Editor’s  note:  A  petition 
for  a  Writ  of  Certiorari  to 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has 
been  filed  by  Marjorie  Webster 
Junior  College  and  the  case  is 
expected  to  be  heard  in  late 
1970  or  early  1971. 
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